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This report, concerning compliance, with the 1957 and 
1971 court decisions on equal educational opportunity in the District 
of Columbia, summarizes the results of the; first part of a two-part 
study, which examines the Dis-trict of Colu"mbia*s Public" School 
systems expetiences res.ulting from the decrees on equalization 
expenditures in the elementary school. Citing the examination of the 
court's' influence on educational poligy ^s a majo'r objective, the 
report examines topics such as court orders, the district's response, 

, what happened in the schools, and alternatives to; the^ decree, ^ ' 
including the establishment of a centralized infortaation system, a 
single equalization office, and suggested procedures for ^their ^ 
accomplishment. -Although court intervention is said to have ended the 
"tracking system", along with a reduction in overcrowding in one area 

-.oJ£.-.tJie-^c±Ly.#— ijitAg.rat,lo n of fac ulty, and improvements in both the 
data base and th^ allocation of resources, the educaclonalT^ ^ ^ 
achievement of children in the D.C. public schools is said to not 
Jxave improved demonstrably since the initiation of the Julius Hobson 
suit against the system. A critique of J.oan C BarcEtz's original 
evaluation report, said to highlight particular problems with this 
evaluation and to offer information to clarify some of the misleading 
interpretations made, is attched as part of this report. 
{Author/AH) - . ' 
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INTRODUCTION . - ' . " ' • ^ \ 

- .... . ■ • "* 

' ' In two historic decisions — ' onS-'handed down in '1967 and tKe other 
/ * " 

in 1971— Judge Skelly Wright defined equal educational opportunity beyond 

desegregation- In 1971 he ruled that the District of Columbia school system 

must equalize the anounts of Tftpney it spent on its pupils in elementary schools 

and he specified t^e v/ays in vMch this "equalization" was to be accanplished. 

But his 1971 ruling left the door open to alternatives- The Court, 

he ^aid^ willing to modify the "equal dollars per^pupil criteria"^, and the 

only stipulation was that such plajis be "specific , measurable and educational ^y 

justifiable, and reasonably designed in substantial part, lo' overcome the effect ' 

. , ' ^ ^1 

of past discrimination on the basis of socio-economic and racial status-" 

^ Before proposing alternatives,- it" is necessary to find pu^t jexactly 

what liappened under the original Courts order. What difference had the t\^o 

Vft?ight decrees^, and espepia.iy the specific 1971/ Court order, made?' l^at had 

they meant to the schools — and. to the stydents? V/hat kinds of resources V7ere 

shifted? * tJhat effect <3id those shifts, have on education^ programs? Vfere tliere 

any changes in achievement scores as measured by standardized tests? 

In 1973, p.C. ^Citizens for Better Public Education, with the Lav/yers' 

Commrttee for Civil Rights Under la^i and the Syracuse University Re^search 

Corporation/Policy Institute, received a-grant from the National Institute of 

Education to try to anci-;er just such quections. Those organizations undertook 

a year-long study to examine- the effect of the V/right decrees . The report v^hicli 

- • ' ' 2 

follows results fron this, in depth st\idy» ' 



2- Baratz, Joan C. j A Que?/c for nnvial Educational OptX)rlunitv in al^a ior 
Upban School Di r;lx"ict:, Caze of Wct^hjjiRton, D.C -, Syracuse University 
Researfih Corporii i ion 5 '107 5 , 



THE COURTS RUL C ■ ^ \ ^ 

Equal' educational opportunity foi? all children is a cen-^^aL theme in^*' 
American education. The Supreme Court took a najbr step toward this goal when, 
in 195^5 it outlawed segregated schools in the landmark Brown v. Boarxi of 
Education decision. ; 

As Washington and other school systems around tlie country desegregated | 
in response to the decision, po3?icy makers and others saw how unequal and inade- 
quate the education offered ^black children had be^. Gradually,, Americans 
realized that the gap in achievement caused by 100 years of discrjuiuiiation' could 
not be closed simply by desegregation. What other factors were involved? A l<S3k 
at school expenditures in a]jiK)st any jurisdiction showed large differences in 
what V7as spent on iscrn^ as cOTipared to others. 

In' the states, the differences often related to taxing c.apability - 
an affluent district could x^aise and spend more money on its cfiildrerf s education 
than a poor one - and several suits have been brought challenging these district 
differences in school expenditures, ( Rodriguez v, San Antonio Board of Education 
Serrano v. Priest , Meskill v. Board of Education and Robinson v, Cahill , ) In the 
city of Washington the neighborhood seemed to make the difference. The per pupil 
expendit-ure in schools in largely v^hite, middle class areas was greater than in 
predoninantly black, lo^/er income neighborhoods. 

» 

V7ashington becam^^ the first place vjliere a Court suit challaiged expen- 
ditures among scnools witliin a single district, since the days of the' pre-Prown 
"separate but equal" doctrine. . 
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Thfe Vhpight Decree . - ; ' . 

• ^ * % 

The District of Coluinbia School System had .been an active participant 

in the judicial search for equal educational oppoirtunity. A District case. 

Boiling V. -Sharpe ; outlawed racially segregated education in a decision announced 

with Bra^n:1 v. Boaxxi of Education in 1954.^ In 1965, Julius Hobson, a local civir 

rights activist and parent of t\vo children in .the D.C.^ schools, sued the. Board of 

Education and the Superj;pitendent of Schools, claiming they discriminated against 

poor and black children and denied them equal opportunity. He cited as evidence 

the predominance of lower class b];ack children in the "basic track," the Segre- 

gatioh of facilities, and the disparities in per pupil expenditures acr>ocs^..l:he - 

# 

city. ' , , ■ ■ • ■ 

In response the Board of Education cont^ded that its policies had not 
deliberately violated the rights- of poor and black children.^ The problems before 
the Cburt, it alleged., stemned rtove frah che* District ' s segregated social system 
with its hist03?^ol discriminatory" housiiig patterns, than Board actions. 

' . ; . 

Rejecxing'^tiiat ^argument. Federal Judge Skelly V/right added a new 
theme to the equalization straggle: "The arbitrary quality of thoughtlessness 
can be as disaotrous and unfair to private rights and the public interest as the 
per/ersity of 4 willful scheme." He ruled against the defendants. Although the 
Court found that the di.scrimination in th^ disbursement of regular budget funds 
was in violation of the equal protection clause of tlia Fifth Amondmen*^, Judge 
.VJright did liot move dir-ectly in tliis first decision to correct these inequali- 
ties. He assumed that remodicG in the decision faculty integration, busing. 



To c.anply with. the Court directives 5' the school adjidiiistration : 

• Discontir:ued trackijig by achievement level and proj^sed "indivi,dualized 

instruction'' to meet the needs of .children formerly in "basic" and nov; 

• ' ^ ^ . 

in regular classes/ " . ^ 

. Developed a busing plan to relieve overcrowding in the schools in 

southeast l^shington, , • ' ' 

. Devised a teacher -integration plan. 

. Created new school boundaries to achieve n^jjirjirv school, integration, 
abolishing the "optional zones" and "optional features" which had 

a 

» allowed sane students to avoid attending predoniinantly black schools. 

1971 JDecisipn * ' . ' , . ^ 

' In 1968 Congress passed a law providing for an ele'cted School Board.,, and 
Hobson was airong the^-^ew Board meinbers elected. Using his position, he obtained 
numerous rcix>rts detailing the equipnent, the textbooks, the curriculum and the 
special ^projects in each school. These reports .shaved continuing inequities in per 
pupil exi>endilures in/the schools. Unable to get a plan from the admojiistration to 
deal with the problems, Julius Hobson returned* to court in 1969. He filed a motion 
asking that all regular- budget expend3.turec for the elementary Lchools be equalized 
to v;ithin 5 percent of the mean expenditures for all the elementary scliools (exclud- 
ing special education programs for handicapped children) . 

The 'dialogue that • follov;ed signaled some phanges in the civil rights, 
struggle. ^ Hobson made it clear that this motion did not merely request enforce- 
ment of the 1967 decree. It v/as a new thrust —"away from the issue of de^egr-e- 
gation and toward that of resource equalization. " Hobr^on v. PJ^insc n is! v. on the 
leading Idge of a transition," he explained, "a subtle but major tactical shift 



among tlacks nationwide JLn their fight for a fare Shares Its outi >dstory reflects 

' this. transitioD."' ■ . • ' - 

' \ ^ The defendants countered by'asking the Court to vacate the 1967 decree, 

' and release them from the obligations it imposed. .They testified that the new 
Hobsofj^ proposal would do nothing to improve the situation^ and ihight make it^\-?orsi. 
- Judge Wfight ruled thate3:he best data "available to him indicated th^it 

there was still a substantial difference in per pupil expenditures, favoring th^ 

\ '• " . • ■ ■ . . ' ' " . ■ ,/' 

-^emenjary schools in the white affluent area. He ruled that a. prima f aQie^case . 

of discr^iation had been made. The Judge issued a "shD\^ cause" orde/ asking' 

"why the ^chool Board should net devise a plan' to equalize within plds or minus 

•\ \ ■* " ' . . 

5 percent vat?iation, expenditxires for taacKing cost.. . among all the District of 

tolumbia elementary schools." " • . 

/' * Denying there was a prima facie case to be nade for discrimination, the 

defense made several claims-. *. 

t ■ '.*.'.• 
. Per pupil expenditure is a -poor measure of equal educational x^ppor^ 

; . - 

tunity. - ■ - 

. There was np .pattern of expendrture' across the city, and those schools 

^ vjith high expenditures, had many black students due to busang. 
. With equalization, htany blacks in"~-hi.gj-ier speeding areas TOuld suffer. 
. There. was not necestxirily a' relationship beti-Jeen quality teachijig and 

- " ' £>t 

/' salary. 

t The District did not assign teachers according to ^s tudent income levc3. 

Inequalities could be accc/unted for by economies of scale (the larger 

/ ' ' . 

schools being able to spend irore cffici.ently) and an cquajization 

' Aoixjer vx)uld ^eventually hinder experiiiientation and innovation. 
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^ ^ On May 25, 1971 , Judge Vftrigh-b'^ ruled in favor of the plaintiffs • CentTal 

/ • .^'""/^'^ / * . 4 

, fo his rulixig »was the point that the^ equalization of cxfxinditures applied only to ^ 

/ ^ ■ , ' ' / , . ^ * ' 

. teacliers' salaries (including longevity /Im benefit payments), not to all expen- 

- , / / ' 

ditures. In addition,, individugfl schools could deviate more than S-spereent from 
^tlie mean foF cdnpensatory education, special education cervices, and expenditures 

■ / '/ ^ - ' • ' • " 

thaj cx)uld be accounted for solely on the basis of economies of scale. (See. 
Appendix I.) 
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* THE EESTRTCT RESP 'otjpS^ ■> , . ^ .- " ' / "i 
: — ■ ; ? — - • - " / .^V 

- ■ • /• ■ ' • . 

< / • ' / ' 

Ninety Days to Equalize 

^ ^ ■ J)ire predictions follov7ed the 1971 decision: cMos would result; 
' ' ' ^ . . > ' \ ■ ^ / ' 

tsachefs would resign or^retir^ early, ' ^ ' ' * ■ -"^ * 

/ . ; . . ^ - 

Hbwever, the schools opened in the fall of 1971 with little delay and 
confusion. While the schopl system does not have figures on the anount of "early" 
, teacher retirement and resignatioYi a result of the poor data and information 
system which many hoped would be remedied by the Court order — interviews with , ' 
teachers, principals and administrators indicate that the number was not large. 

In July the Doard and the Superintendent had )^ired consultants to help 
them with an equalization plan. In advising the Board, the consultant faced major 
problems redistributing teachers to equalize salaries before school began. 

^ ■ First, and most troubl'esome, they iacked pr-ccise iiiformation about 
enipllment at each school and about teacher chalet eristics (their experience, 
degrees, subjects or^ grade) and theii^ actual assignment to the individual schools, — 
again the result of the po6r information system whp.cb continues, to plague the scliool 
syst^fem and the larger camiunity. , The District had not traditionally used individual 
schools as the units for planning or accounting purpoces. The consultants* first 
task, then, ' was to const-ruct an infor^iution system about the schools and the 
teachers who served them. ^ , ^ 

The. second problem was to determine the criteria to be used for shift Jjig 
teachers to asLurc compliance with tlfe VJright decree. Tlie Buord and the various 
interest groups concerned, like tlio V/ashington Teacl-ier& tJnion or the Council of 
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School Officers, were reluctant to j^ropose criteria for teachei-^ transfers • Under- 
stahdably, not)ody wanted to be accused of favoritism,, nobody wanted tg ass.ume 
. responsibility for mdving individual teadiers from schooa to school.^ Tt^e jub fe31, 
therefore, to the anonymous computer. The consultants^ presented the Board with . 
G'everal altemartive "computer simulations" of teacher transfer's based on. several, 
factors: iiK)vijig teacheps with more ejjperience. or Uiose v;itK»leGs; amount of ta?avel 
required for transferx^d teadier^; race, sex«and experience mix in each school *s. 
faculty; teachers* tenure io present buildings. Th^e objective was to prepare a 
plan "which would comply with tlie'. Court prder with the least disruption to thq 
^ schools, which was' generally translated to mean the plan which moved the fewest num-- 
" ber of teachers . , . . . ^ 

The Board ru}cd out tf»ansf erring students or closing small schools, and 

chose not to exempt any schools becs^use of cqnpensatoiy progrcims. In August, 1971, 

' the consultants ^presented to the Board three plans, each* of .wldcli .calloJ for the 

transfer of about UOO .classroom teachers. All three plans, fo tl^ie- extent possible, ^ 

froze teachers vdth the longest .tenure in the burldii.ig. The 5oard choSe the one 

* " ■ * . ^ 

which t-ransf erred more experienced teaclicrs first, irLinijiii.^^ed travel time,, ei^cluded 

no teachers from rea^signjaent (other than Reading andjlith Xoaja I^ders wlio* had 

recently, receivtxl special tra.ining), and attempL^^ to ir^^xntam an experience mx 

but, ignore race and sex. * • . , ^ * 

- " . ' . ' . ^ 

* ThD consul tcints founJ that the dist7\ibution of specia]. subject t^acners, 

prior to the pourt order, had been quite xnequ>tab}e. On their recoim^ixialion, • 
beforc,cl«i3cro'.>m tcdchcrs v.^^re ie^.s^>igned, reud^jjig ^jjid hiJt\\ tcxich^-r3 were xldrAt^l-'Jit. -J 
on the biSLG of need. Other sjx^cial subject tciclicrj, (art, m-jric, forcig^i lancrJ.^ro.^ 
lanPiirK^f' ar^t.p,^ r^'-'ii^noe and phv^irnl f>ducoi ion) v:. -^v thr-i-r a-^r^pn^d on a^i>er i>Mpil 



Majority of the l»M{jher> inVdaf^'iitary r;c!icois \.^;ro block on) \'n:t<:n. 



.ou^ scbiKd., they now assigned on an itinerant" basis. — one (20%) 3 

t-i^ XU0%)5 or tittle <60%) days to irore t^^rf one school.- Witli these teaches 

^ \ ' ' . ' . ' • : . 

^ "frozen in", the <!lcissrooni teacijers were then distributed so that in each'-elemen- - 
tary school the total teaclter dollars .was t^^itliin dIug or njinus 5 percent qf .the* 
projected District ra&5ai»for per pupiX^penditures for teachers' salaries. . 

The mean, calculated * by cpmpater, wastfea^jon proij^ctcd sc>iool--by-school ^ 
^ enrollment figures for tl^e 1971-1972 school year/— figures ney to 'a system 'v.hich ' 

• had ncrt prDject^ed ^individual school enroilirierrt^.bcfore. ITiat these projections 

* i , V * ■ • ■ * / • ■ , 

v/ere not accurate became clear the followiirig February, when' the school aciirLnistra- 1 
I tion presented, the actual pupil couiat -^and tfie actual teacher placejnent data on a 

* school^by-school* basis. *' . . • , / . - . ^ ; 

^ that tiine the' data "iDdicated tjiat the plus or minus 5 percent ^equali- 
' - zation for all the schools" liad not -been achieved.'. . Julius Hobson threat cnpd to 
return. to^ODurl^, chargii;;! that tlie School system had" failM to comply with the 

• ^equalization order. Wot .wlshic^ to interrupjl: classe-s already ^jvell into the spring 
semester, the? school admini/stration tried to f<|t Hobjibn to, agree to delay further 
transfers; until the fOllov;ing School year. 

' Hobcon vjas psrsistent. In the spring of 1S72, with seven weeks rcsnain- ^ 
ing in the school year, andTHobbon ttoeateniiili contcjnpt of^.aart^cliargeSj Supr- 
iijtendent Hugh Scotrt reconm£ndt;d to the Board that c<iuali2:ition could be acliieved 
with the least disruption by irovijis. 3r*:cial siibjccf ccaclr^r-;, thus chainging the >^ 
. percent of th^ir sal'iiry chargcci to each school* ^ 

* 'Kwinc ?rcA;io3 Tj<acV:C'2«.-: 'n.:- rrill-ruoi-'h / -7- ' 

— - — ^ — - - ' » ' ^ 

Th^ Bnmi ai)l.rbveJ li::; !>].in arii ua-o 100 r-.iy-cj.ii^r.'jhjc'it teachorn' 

^ ■ \ * ' ' ^ " ■ ' : ' ■ 
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This a|pr>oach became the hallnurk of equalization plans over the nc^t 
fc-jo years. VJh'^n the figiuxjs were collected in the fall of the 1972-1973 schobl 



^ear, .and schools needed to. gain or lose dollars to comply vdth the court pxder^^ 

if was 'the 'special subject staff .that was shifted. No attempt was made to 

equalize by substituting, a l^Ss e>fpensive teacher fgJr a iiore cxpe^pive one, or w 

vice versa, even though that is v/hat was done with classroom teachers in the . 

ini;tial moves in September, 1971 • ♦ , . 

' , This liad sane ironic results^ In effect, it nullified the one^polidy 

in the original, equalization plan related to educational ne(Ki: the placemant of J 

specicil readiij^j and m^h teachers in cchoolc whory^ Ihcs n^od for tlicm. was greatest. 

And it affected voriouj:: educational program;: haphazardly: art progr^ims suddenly* 

disappeared nion the art teachers were shifted, or schools wc3?e equalized by 

assigning them three imsic teachers or hrK> latin teachers . 

TicTing to correct such disorders, the sclKol system.inovod tward a^ 

school-by-:.jriool' budgeting procedure. Schools v/er>^ asked to indicate in ordei** of 

priority what t^j^^ial subjfjct. teachers they might wish to lose or gain should 

dollar needs v.urxunt any movement of teachei^- Ihis in turn encouraged deccnv 

^ truli::ation and individual :.chool plonhijig, as well as "consumar'^ Involvement in 

• * dpcision-maldng. ^ . * • * 

By* the 1973-197^^ school year,, Q^ualization t]"ircu;»,hout the city had 

^becan-i more a ra^chanical tlur; policy procccn: dollar needs were comj^uted and ^ 

• " » ' ' ' 

social subj;:ct t»2aohoxv* DDV.d to achicv? compliancq^? By the nort ^school yoa^:* 

1974rl';^75 the pioMc.r; inh^^rent in strch an appr^aoh became ob^?nouo. 

cch:^'^!:^ f^ixpiy lun cut of q r.ci.il ivjtjjcct teachoiT.. Other had not only loot 

sps^cJal subicct W^cicr.-^r^ ov»_.r the,vc/irs> but wen^ due to lose addxl .onal ror.r;iircr'^ 
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_ ^o-ild not dcv^'lop mo.:i,in:;ful program-.- , ^ ^ 
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~ In December,- i974, the Superintendent submitted the annual cCmpliance 
report to t^ie Beard for approval befcsre sending it to. the Court., It called for 
the transfer 6f classroom teachers as well as special subject teachers; over half 
, (79) of tAe 133 elenentary schcx)ls were to "be affect'ed. 

. * - Hahy objected to the plan arid conununity spokesmen qhallenged the 
accuracy 'of the data used to conpate the equalization plan. A revised plan'.v^as , 
prepared, but still, ^in Janu^y 1975^^^ some 20 clasgroom and over 80 special s\^ 
O^ct teachers were transferrer^. , .Even as "she submitted' the report, the Superin- , 
• tendent exi>ressed dissatisfaction with it an^ indicat^that the school system ^ 
/ was worlcmg on an alternative that woxiLd allocate resources according to indi-- ' 
b» vidual needs . ^ * / 



HAPPENED IN THE SCHOOLS? 

Because of the increasing dissatisfaction with the annual equalization 

process, D.C. Citizens for Better Public Education initiated a study undertaken 

by Syracuse University Research Corporation (SURC) to determine the effect of the 

1971 V/right decision on the school system. 

. -v* r < • 

I o ' • ' ■ * 

Thirty-eight schools were selected in the SURC study ~ those wnich spent 

the least number of regular budget, dollars for teachers, and those which '"spent the 
most in the school year befojpe the equali2ation decree. The staff canpared the 
distribution of dollars anjj' teachers with what exj,sted three years later in 
January, 1974. (See Apperixix II |or detailed data.) In addition,, teachers, .prin- 
cipals^ and others associated v.dth the school system in Washington, D,C., during 
the equalization years, were interviewed. 

The 38 Sch dols; . 1970-71 - . 

— ; : ■ ^-^^ 

I The two groups 'h^d sane pronounced characteristics." The low spending 

schools tended to be large, while the high spending schools tended to be small. 
In fa6t, the "low spending schools served about 19 percent of all the elementary 
school children in the District, i/hile the most favored schools served only 6 per- 
cent. 

The socib-econanic stal?bi5 of the children in^ the tv/o groups of schools 
differed greatly too. The low spendingN5c}Kx:^lG were located .in parts of th^ city 
'where the family income averaged $8,411. In contrast., the higli spending schools 
-fell into t-wo ^groups: . (1), schools in afSlx^t^xt^ areao where family inoo;i:e avoraf^d 
$19,931; and (2) schools v/here family incom'^^, avora^cc] $8,881. (See Aniy-n^lrx JI, 



In -1971 the high spending schools spent an average of $540 per pupil 
for classroom teachers (with a range fr6m $455 to $672), the la-j spending schools 
only $398 (with a range of $332 to $448). Expenditures for special subject 
teachers differed no less dramatically. Piigh spending schools spent an average 
of" $14-7 per pupil, while the low spending schools spent $52. . (See .Appendix li, 
Table 3.) 

-All in all, in 1971, the Kigh spending schools outspent the low spend- 
ing schools frcm regular .budget funds jby 49 percent. Tne average spent from 
re^ar f vffids for all teachers' salaries included in equalization x^s $687 per 
:upil in the high spending schools, and only $460 in the low spending schools- 

Pa£i]7Teacher Ratios ' 

Pupil/teacher ratios for classroom teachers followed the same pattern. 
. High spending schools averaged 22:1^ lew spending schools 28:1- Although the 
School Board in February, 1971, passed a resolution reconmsnding that no elemen- 
tary class include rnore than 28 students, 12 of the 20 low spending schools had 
classes at or above this number. No high spending ^ — nad classes exceeding 
the recaimended maximum. . ' . 

Again, the difference for special subj'ect teachers vjas even greater: 
high spending schools averaged one teachei:^ for ev^ 80 'students,/ while the low 
^pending schools averaged one- for every 182 children, 

«■ 

Allocati6n_of Fi^f essional_Staff H^JElualization 

Although Judge VJright's Court order did not include other professional 
school staff — librarians, counselorc, special education, and speech teacher-a - 
this study examined their distribution as well. In 1970-1971, high spending 



The 38 Schooxs: 197H ^ / - - 

How have three years of equalization affected the allocation of teacliers 
in -high and lo\< spending schools? Has the shifting of teachers affected the dis- 
tribution of other services? Has the attention paid dollar expenditures helped 
correct inequalities in ptipil/ireacher ratios? 

The ^f^^^QQ,_pi^^i^t^s^ 

The amount of ji^oney the high spending schools spent on classroom teachers 

before and after equalization appears unchanged — $540 per pupil in 1971 and ^hZ^ 

per pupil in 1974. Hov/ever, there was a drop in the number of teachers in these 

.schools in 197U. Increases in teachers' salaries and decreases in enrollment dur- 

ing'^the period fron 1971-1974 resulted in equal'^zation dollars per pupil buying 

feiv?er teachers. But in the lc^%^ spending schools the story was different: their 

average expejxjiture rose from $398 to $508. (See Appendix ll, Tablp 4) 

A* ' . ■ 

In 1971 special subject teacher expenditures had heavily favored the 

It , « * ^ ^ 

high spending schools, 'vdth an average of $147 per pupil canpared to .^52 per pupil 

>' < - ' 

in low .spending schools. In 1974 the per pupil expenditures in high spending 

schools for special subjects had dropped to $105 , and the low spending^ schools 
went up to $110. All the low spending schools had special subje6t teachers in 
1974, -^^hile 5 percent of the high spending schools had none. 

A look at the regular budget funds spent on both classroom and special, 
subject teachers before and after equali2;ation shows a dramatic drop in the dif- 
ference beto/ocin the high and low spending schools. Before equalization, the 
.high spending schools had olitcpant the Ipv; bVa^ut 50 pcrcjcnt. Nov; the diffurcnco 
v;as only 3 pcaTient. " ' ^ ' . 
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Differences Renain , . ' , 

% 

. Judge Vft?ight ruled that each elementary scliool should be witliin 5 percent 
or the mean or average^'ior all the District elementary schools. This 10 percent 
2?ange was deMgned to give tlie school admJjiistration some flexibility in assigji- 
ing personnel, and pennit individual schools a bit of .leev:ay in absorbing enroll-, 
ment and staffing changes. 

Still, there ^^epe wide differences within the post-equalization school 
system. , (See Appendix 11, Tables U and 5.) If one measures the 38 study schools 
against the District -wide mean in November, 1973, 21 schools aire found to be out 
of conpliance with the Cdurt, order. Tnirteen former]^ low spending schools fall 
belov/ the required minimum. Eight of the fomerly high, spending schools were also ' 
out of compliance: tv.o vTere, above the limit, and six below. 

VJhy is this so? The school administration's report to the court in 
December, 1973, had indicated all schools in compliance^ The principals' reports . 
of staff actually infthe schools on January 3, 197U,' showed they vjere not. An 
analysis of the differences in* the ti-7o, reports shows a number of factors which 
throw schools out of compliance: ) . v t ^ ' ' 

. Missing Staff . Staff aligned to the schoolb 'do not always report lo 
that school tSr tfiey do not render the amoant of services indicated on the con- 
pliance report. Li other instances the problciJji v/as the school system's policy of 
assigning vacant positions to achieve compliance. Th*e ackiinistTution equalized by , 
assigning a vacancy to a school, then> after the start of the year, either these 
^canoies v:ent unfilled, or they v;ere filleJ but for' le^s nonoy* than vns originally 
allocated. Occasionally, and inadvertently, :;taff pD^itions i-icro fi].led and licied 
in the compliance report but p'^id jrom fund3 outriuc th-j rcgtjlai' cShooi budget 
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Take low-spending 'Ifevis scliool.* A science teacher was assigned to.D^vis 
for 40. percent of his tine. For sane reason, that teacher did DOt report to Davis. 
A reading teacher, who had been assigned for 60 percent of time and salary (tliree 
days J 5 actually tauglrt at Davis only tv.K) days a week^ (40 percent). *The school .,V- 
administration also had allocated funds for a reading positipn and for 20 percent" of 
the services- of a language teacher, but those positions we3?e unfilled in ..January? 
The special subject supervisors agreed there was little likelihiood of finding quali- 
Tied candidates for ;thein. Furthcnnore, the thiiji grade teacher vacancy was filled 
at Davis at an actual cost per annum of $9,982, instead of the estimated $m,123 
per annum, the average salary for a Distract of Columbia teacher. The result was. ^ 
an additional $34,121 teacher dollars, which the school should have received in ' . 
services. (See Appendix II , Table 6.) , , " ^ 

. Equalizing at the Extremss . Regardless of size, schools equalized at 
the top or. bottom of the expenditxire range are vulnerable where actual staffing . 
differs fran the staff iiig anticipated at the time of the compliance report, or if 
enrollm^t Ctianges.^ River 'Terrctce:, for example, a small school with aii enrollment 
of 313, was equalized toward the /top of , the range (+U.ij:0 percent). In January 
a special subject teacher, who had been assigned to the school for thrce days,. 
vBSy in fact, at. the school full-tinie^ putting the school out of canpliance. Dnery. ^ 
School, ^^equaiized toward th^ bottom C-4.51 percent), was out of compliance^ in Janu^y 
v;hen. enrollment increased .by 26 students- BetV7een October 1973 and Januciry i^7U, ^ 
Stevens School lost eight children, but it woald have been out of compliance had . 
it only lost one, since 4t had been equa3.ized at the top of the range (-^5 percent, 
or $6995. ^ ' 

Add it ioHcO. .examples of sgm?, of the problems a:"c de3^:?rlte:l in Appen:3j,x '^H? 
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Kipil/Teachex? Ratios ^ ^ - 

^ Over^l pupiL^J^aeher ratios have improved along v/ith dollar equali- 

zation-. These ratios., once 28^:1 for the low and 22:1 for -Hie' high spending 
schools studied,, are now aiout the. same in the two gr^oups: 22:1 for the low, 
and 21il*for the high spendingr schools. Clearly, the la^? spending schools 
gained staff. "v-^-V^-^ . . • . ""^^^^ - 

The^ pupil/ classroom teacher ratio reflects the s^me changes. Th^ 
ratio in tTie.lo\>?. 'spending scliools^ improved — from 28:1 in 1971 to 26:1 in 



197H — and the^ratio in "the hx^ spending schools rose'"-- from 22:i^in 1971 
to 25:1 in 1974. ^ ' • - * ' ' > 

The slight' increase in the 'classroom size in the hi^ spending .schools 
probaljly reflects both the initial school administration policy to try to main- 
tain the pre-equalization number of classroom teachers wherever possible and tHe . 
decision' of principals and community groups to favor lev-; pupaJ^/classrocm teacher 
ratios. As a, result, many ^ high spending schools had to sacrifice all, or aliiKDSt 
a^l, of their special subject teachers^ in order to pay classroon teachers' 

salaries. They would havk jLost more classroom teachers had thej^ not suffered a 

* 

severe 80 percent cut in their specied subject staff. ^ (See Appendix 11," Table 8.). 

Some schools did notv.choose this course^ t)f their own accord. In smaji _ 

\ ■ ' ■ ■ 

schools^ there is very little option about the number of classroom teachers; par- 
ticularly in; those sohoolo -wVdch l^avc comb.ixied Qlaoses because, of lov7 enix>llmijnts . 

■ ■ ■■ ■ \ ~ , ■ - • ■ - 
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Allocation of Profess: onal .Staff Not Included In. Equalization 

And what of tiie rStaff not included in equalization — the counsellors, 
librarians, special education teachv^rs ~ who had been distributed so unevenly 
before? ' . . ' " • ^ • ^ ^ " 

In 1974 the high spending schools still heavily outspent the lav, .a fact 
^:;^^which might be discouraging to advocates of court irandated change. (See Appendix II 
'Ta51e^9.) VJriere 'the Court did not order equity, inequity was reduced „but still 
, renains, Tour^ years aft^r the decision the high spending schools* averaged $71 per" 
child for "siipport* staff , the low spending schopls $51. <• ' 

In the^^iigh spending schools the staff /stydent ratio for counselors, 
librarians arid "speech\eci6her3 in i974_was 226:1, compared^to 312:1 average irt 
the low spending spllools: ^^Tne^low spending schools, with approximately three tjjncs 
the enrollment of the high spending schools.,^ J^ave 15,sucl>- teachers — or an .average 
913.1 instead of a 3H9:1 pupil/staff ratio. % These^tios^-resuXt from a\olicy of 

assigning support positions to a building, and not oh a per pupil basis* - _ 

^ ' , , J. \, * ^ 

^' The Distr{ct School System now receives about $10 million a year jji- 
Title I (of the Elementary and Secondary School Act. of 3:966) funds- Since 1971- 
1972 th3se morties l^iave been concentrated on reading and m:ith staff in those schools 
determned by. the aSiTUJiistration to have the highest concentration of educationally 
disadvantaged ^children. ' • 

In -1977, onc->year^ after the egualizatioa decree, the* Of flee of Educatioia • 
t4ghtcneJ the ixgul^ati^ons for Title I spenJing to cnsut^e that the funds would rup- 
ploment ilocctl Gchr^)l diGti:\ic{" funds. The regulations £;tated thar the ave^^ago 
'''e:<{^ndi turc jxir pupii for staff iri Title 1. schools be no lesa, than mijius 5 percent 
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IMle the intent of this^ Title I guideline closely resembles that of the 

Wright decree, the fonnulas for .canpating.conpliance differ. .(See^ App^^ndix 11, Qiart A.) 

^ * To comply with the VJrighL decree, the pex^ pupiL expenditure for teachers' 

salaries (classroon and special subject teachers 5,, includins lonf.evitv payments and / 

. , — ' ' ^" ' * / 

fringe benefits , must be equalized in. all elementar;^ schools witliin plus or minus V . 
5 percent of *the meaji per pupiL expenditure for all elementary schools. To comply 
Jwith Title I regulations, the per pupil expenditures for salaries (base salary onXy) 
/, for all instructionai 'staff (teachers, administrators, librariaiiG, etc.) in the/ 
I Title I schools only mu§t be, at least 95 percent of the tioan e>g)enditure for, the non- 
' Title I schools. Thus, the Tj.tle I reguIationc> do not require that per pupil /expen- 

. / . ' '. . • ^ ■ ■■ ■ ■ - ■ / 

ditures in tlie non-Title I schools be equalized. Further, in computing the mean,. 

longevity payments and benefits are nc^t inducted. 

'' . . ' , ' • , 

The Washington, D.C. school administration claims that the di-ffeijences? 

between ''the t\<io constraints make it impossible to meet bo th simultane9usly. In corn- 
's ^ . , ' * 

plying with the tv/o, it now prepares separate reports. To satisfy the Wright decree 
it calcalates'cxi^enditures per pupil on the basis of actual enrolLnent in the second 
weej$ of October, adjysts teacheij allocation accordingly, arid then subnits reports tc 
the ScliocQ. Board and (]ourt shov;ijig hQW instinjctional cxpcpQiloircs are equalized 



within the r-e^uired range. It then calculates how far the eonparabilij-y require- 
ments are met, and^l?eshuffles staff'^once more to satisfy them (in 1973-197U it 
"found sane extra fionds at .:t:he last irament and so v;as ,ablo to add Title I school 
staff, rather than reshuffle). vVJhcn moving teachers to comj>ly vjith Title I, t*hc 
school system' can jsasily move itselfxOut of cojnpliafice with the V?rig}rt decree. 



Ec]ua3-iration ani Acad omio Porfonnunce 

Judgmc^nLs about tlio effects of equalization on academic ^;;^rforTftancc are 
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testing.. However, they did, continue the standardized t Getting of a snail roppescn- 

tafivd sample of the cnildren (10 percent of grades 1-0). LiJce other cities 

- , ... \ / 

unaffected by equalization orders ^ the results indicate that the reading perforyhnce 

of students in the District has contir^ued to decline. In 1074, except ^br a^-small 

amproyement in the first and second grades tested. District pupils over-all scorv:?d 

tvK) years below the National norm ard 1.9 years behind the norm for big-city 'schools . 

' The^e results have serious Imitations as me-isures of effects of equal.-- 

isation. Data available in the compliance reports, wliicli rank schools iri quintilcs 
"■according ^ro reading perfonrBnce.^ indi<:ate-Jt±iat_acad<3ii among liigh ^'d low 

spending schiools appears randan. In the law spending schools in the study., t\>70 nbved 
up a quintile, nine iroved dov;n a^quintile, 'and nine were iriClicingcxi. . In the highi 
spending schools, five ipoved up at least one quint ile, one moved down, and t\^7elve 
were unchanged r In view of the types of resources shifted and the difficulties in < 
, actual compliance, it is not surprising tliat no effect on performance can be shov;n. 

Equaligation: To Sum Up , . " " . ^ ' ' 

Dsspite the .obstacles facing it •in 1971, the school system \ias made'^a 

sincere effort -to coiiiply viitli the equalization decree ..^^ As a result., the dist"ribu- 
--tion of regalar\^udget^mpnics spent for teachers in the Dist-rict of Columbia har. 

improved greatly since tl.ie I'Jcigftt decree , of 1971. • \ ^ . 

Before equalization there was a 49 percent difference bet-^-zeen the per*papil 

■ . ■ \ 

expenditures xn the high spending and low spending schoolc xn the D.C. Citizens Com- 
m.ittee sample study. After equalization, that difference had dropped to 3 percent. *- 
(See Appendix II, Table 9.) V/hile all the cchcols v;erc 'nrr^i canpliance,. ther- IviJ 
been a significant reduction in t>ic inoiuitics In e:<j?.in^li lurvs'. Initially, hi^h 
paid clarrsroom tcaclicra liad been orchangcd for loss c>:]>3nsiv6 ones, teaclicfs had 
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been add^d in low spending schcbls vith higli jjupil/ teacher ratiqs and special ab- 
ject teachers had-baan ixsdistributed. By 1974 the forn^rly low spending schools, 
enjbyed more Qf^.tlie special subject teachers' services than, did the taerly lugli 
spending schools, many^^^-hicli had suffered severe losses. 

^ Tlie fact that nahy schools wer^ not in compliance wi1:h the ViJright deqria 

in 1971 ---'or at any given point in t.ime ~ seemed a result of administrative di<^fi- 

14-- ' • * " ' ' ' ' - 

oxLties. By and large, the school system lacks reliable schdbl-by"-school inforna- 

■ • ' ' ^ , ' y 

tion. Before equalization the sclxx^i atMinist-ration had no school-by-school infor- 
imation system-, and many of its supportci^s hoped that it wuld use "the V.'right dkcvee. 
and Title I constraints to demonst-rate its 'U2ed° for one. But thougli there have . * 
been- some, jjnprovcments , it ;is still a cumbersone, task to pix>vide the (iiUTt, or the 

federal Office of Education with accupate scliool--by- school data, ~- 

I * * \ ' 

Teachers, prijicipals , adminis trators , Board members and conmuJiity 

■ * . ' ■ '• , I ■ ' ' * . - 

leaders'-- inciiiding'Hobson - all feel that while equa^lization has resulted in' 
a fairer system, it lias not had a si.gnifj.cai-it -educational effect'. Equalitsation 
•has secured an approxijiiatcly^ ^qual allocation of teacher dollars frcin the' regulcir 
budget to each, elementary scHool. Thiis is in itself a major ^icliicvotent: there - 
.are few school districts in the United States uhiclf can claim such equality. 
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' IS 'there another way? " , " ■ " , 

s '* ' \ * 

As the District school system has struggled \dth problems tliat at times 
seem to oven-;helm it, as it lias tried each year to satisfy both the' \'?ri,s.rt depr^e 
and Title I "comparability" restraints --..shuffiing and reshuffling teachers aiid 
placating -parents-^^^^ied about all the disruption m:my have wndered if tWvk 
^ is not another v^ay to equal educational opportunity. V ■" / . . -.• 

D.C. Citizens' study suggest? that any move toward modifying or finding 
altematj-ves to the K^right decree in the District of Columbia shoulcj consider the 
■ foilofr7ing. ■ , - j ^ ■ 

An Expanded Information System . ' , ■ . * . . 

Rig^t now the irany parts of the' school system dealing with Title I and, 
.Wright decree compli^ce -.the payroll office, tlie Title I offite, tlie Equaliza- 
tion office — all keep separate files and the li?iks between them are tenuous. To 
. conply with both the Court order arid the Title I guidelines, the District must have 
accurate, up to d={te iaifonnation -n one' place. This . Infomation should ha cuinula-.- 
tive as well as current, and should include statistics on a schJol-by-sokool basis. 
Setting up such an in^^onration system is well within 'the m-ans of current computer 
technology. A centralized infonriation system neo;l not mea'n centralizecT decision 
makijng; on the\ontrary, a well'der^igned Jjifonn-ition system could give local' Rchooi 
authorities.' not only accurate "informat^n abQut their individua] n6hoDlc,'but also 
facta .on the variety of optiono available to tliem. . " ' 
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an ^retinovai must l^ta- ftx^ th. p ....nnel office, th. rmn r 



omc^.^^;r>on gffice/tho r^r,ean.h blanninr dovelom>.r.t offi.n. rh. 



. g^lHg^iSgtion_offi^^ and the bud^.t'^oFfic. ^ust all be mor..^ in.o . ..n^^^^^nj^ 
mu.t bo desi^odjojnd^ ^ ^ick of. a .witchj. co..1narV. 

with the \vV ipjit dect^3e o r Title I P)jidolir.PQ. ^ 

A Single Cornpli ancc' Offir.^ ' ^ , " ' 

. Now, t.^ separate offices pr^pai^e c<inplxance reix>rts for the Co Ji: and 
for, the Office 6f Kucation, Neithei^ office taJccs an active r.,le in- the work of ' 
the other. For example, ^in January 1375, ■ school adrrdnistration officials moved ' 
teaches to equalise under/the Courl- onSer, and moved other t;aoher> ip. Febrilary ^ 
to satisfy Ti:cle I without fivst fi^di5.g out i^^hether these trBncfers put fhe schools 
- out of compliance with the Court order. 

W.e.,,K>r.., during the pst four years of equalisation, th^'school admdxd 
tx^at&n oas equalizk the^^scVools on the basis of abtuai onrDll.-nont of students as 
of one day in October. -B7e ^.liancc office hp. routinely received notice of per^ 
■ sonnel.chanses du^^ing the y^, but the effect of these -clankes on equalisation Jn " 
the scl^is has not been considered at the ti:^. theihanr.es are made. -Tne result ha. 
b^^n.that :in the following Ocjober,' the indivicjual cc^ ,a.y af.an be out of ecr.- 
pliance and te^6te ftoved. Some of this diorVufiJon mirht be reduced if the p-.r 
pupil cxr^enditur-o in" all of i the' cl^^ta^y schools ic monilo^^d constantly and aJl ' 

movements oul of, cQT.:i3jarice not^d a- l-hcv nrrnr. , - • 

'^'if'.v occur- ar,.i ^a.K'jn jr.to conoadoratjon when 
„ *'' ■ ' . -. 

xurther x^oraiel changes ax^e nado. • / ^ ... 



^Sup^ gostoi I^roccdure . ' / ' • 

• Establish a ccartral inforn-ition file v;hich contains all data on a 

school-by-<^chool basis for v^iidi Judge V^iu^hl rcqUstcd dxpei^ailure ivports: ^all 

. ' \ ■ 

x-\2giilar budget funds, Jmpuct Aid, Title I, and other Federal funds. _ . 

. Assure naximum verifiaition of scbool-by-stbool d^ata, as well as 
opportunities for school caiip^irisons by: * . - 

. ^ • — Publishing a i\:;source allocations ditn^ctory at least twice 

a year,, listirig the speicific resources allocated to the schools 
, from all sources as required for V^riclit decree compliance — 
a directory detailed enough to allov; for scliool-by-school veri-" 
fication by narrow, not geh&ral" (i.e., "instructional staff"),' 
categories. . . . • 

~ Setting up a conmittee at each school similar to those formed 
to reconrosnd 'equaliz?.t'ion prioritd-os, to review school reports 
and verify the «ictuai arrival of teachers 'at school- sites. 
. Identify those schx)ls ;.jith slgn.ificont ^fluctuations isi eniol3jTK>nt 
.duririg the coMrso of the yeai- and (^qualize ttere odwls .within a narrower range 
than plus or minus 5 percent.^ , ' • ■■ i 

, Allot vacancy dollar- va:|.uca c^'.^npar■d^:' c to ti.y cost of a pbstitute 
tf'id^^r Of tho ay^rx^ec lulary or teachcu-s v.-ho fill vacant porition3, rather th-^ 
coosparabJ.- to tno avcr.i,".'-* r-alary of all District teacl/.fr^. 

. Kcopt].!.^ cqu:-ii:r.alion' rop'.rl cu rqit by runrrli« rop-r-rc prc-nptly 
v.-Ji-.n :.Mfla due to rot 5r it, tdiii^Sc-: , or i.. •.; hiriK- O'zon: : 
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Return to the*Coi3l?t . ' ' • - 

_ ^ . . . . ^ , 

'1, It hard to ^fijid ''anyone entirely satisfied" v;ith the ^equalization prxD- 

, ^ cess How in effect .iri.the District of Columbia. Though equalization has achieved' 

/a great deal, it is criticized for three maiji reasons: the s\ufting of teachers,. 

1/ .during the o6\xc3e^of the year: the lack of special subject teachers. in some 

Schools; and the lack of attention being^ paid to young3te3?s with r.pecial needs- 

^ /.vis i-^^ssible to ^devise" another plan that would both satisfy the Court's 

d^sipe to. provide "equal educational opportunity" to" all Distirict school children 

and satisfy the communions' desire fpr "effective ^^schpols"? Is^tliere a better 



e ^ 



way? , • . ' 



* ^^?2L M'^I'^^Jh Account ox^IndiA^^ ^if^^SP^ ' \ ' , t ' 

■ " V/ashington's/equalization^plan now' treats all cliildren a§ if they vzere 

Exactly •alike^and nvaJces no allowances for individual needs* 

The school administration has indicated interest in a plan based on the , 

^ ^ducat*&nal theory ^ of "incojiinvansurability" — a /theory, vjhich hold^ ,that all chil- ^ 

dren»vary 'in ability and leaxning pace over time, and therefore, education must be 
' • ^ ^ . 1 ■ ' , ' ^ . _ 

} . ijidiyVjualized . Any such plan'must meet the Courtis criteria of being "specific 




meauarable *and educationally justifiable" and "reasonably "designed in substantive 
[-r . pa^ to overcome the gffect of past discrimination, on the basis qi socio-economic 
■and racial sta-tus%V."- . ^ 

• • 4-kny states have, tried to individualize euucation tlirough disburseiTicnt 

formulas ^wh J cl I atrtempt to allocate more dollrips to those si-udcnta with more needs. 
Generally, these for^nulas v.'cighc factors such as tl^e costs of educating children 
'of different ages or different typcn (prcr.cho:)l5 bilingij.al, poor, rural, Koridi- 



i; Ijavid fewkins,^Hi." ai Ijarurv-^ oia:] tlr rk^mo of I>Jldc ation > Tcarto'jk, llation^-il 
/t '! Society for tho ^tudv of KduC'j t'l,on, 197/. 




- , ... ... 

A plan might address itse3.f to the. services ac;tually,of fer:ed school . 
en, ratlxer tlian't*he dollars available to their schools. 
" ^The voucher system is an example which gives parents the^ option of 
'^purchasing" educatignal programs, as in the Alum Rock (California) exp^ijnent. 
Ihe^strict of Columbia's "six school pjoject'I is an attempt to provide all 
children, in an area ^equai' access to all prograhib.' ' ' 

« * 

Can Vie Dnphasize Educational Stability? 

^ — ^ . ^ 

Frequent shifting of teachers has beeTi the cause of much pf the ciis- 
.\< . . " . , 

satisfaction with the decree. An improved inforsTation sy^em which provides ^ 
' '' . ' ' * 

constantly up-dated infoiT:nation mi^t help by alerting Schools to^ possible 
allocation problems as enrollments change. ' , • • ' 



.VI . ■ 

This brief rejx^rt suninar»izes the result of the first part of a two- 
part study, designed to exaTiine what has hapoened in, the District of Coluinbia 
' • _ as a result of the VJright decree on equalization expendi.'tures. The second part 
of th^ study, nay in progress, will use the findings of this report as a basis 
, foi? proposing possible alternative plans for resource allocation v/hich the 
District of Columbia might adopt to assure to all students equal opportunity 
for a quality education-/ ' V " - * 

One of the objectives of tMs study has been to. examine the influence 
of tiie Court on educational policy. It is clear that the Courts have played a 
centra3. role in the District. of Columbians quest for equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all its pupils. From Plessy v. Ferguson to Hobson v Hansen ^ the 
courtroom has been the setting for redefining "equal educational opportuni.ty" 
dur-ing the school system* s histor>' ~ from "separate but equal" to "desegregation 
^ to "integration," to "equal dollars." Tr.e underlying nx)tivation for these Court 
orders vas the assumption that changes in' input would cause changes in educa- 
tional output as measujQGd by academic achievement and school retention rateo. 

Educational, achievement of children in the District of Columbia public 
sch^^Dls has not ir^proved d.inonGtrably since the initiation oi" Hobson suit 
againnt the s^/stenu Court inten^cntion did produce otlrjr results. 

^ The end of the "traokiiig" sycfoa. 

. Tr.:i ru-c;ucfion of overcvov:uing in c-.'^ area of the city. , 
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. All improvejnent in the allocation of resources in the elementary , 
schools. 

. Spine irnprovemGnt in the data base anil an increased demand for fur- 
ther imorovemeht* 

>luch- still needs to be done to achieve conoliance vdth the 1971 decree 
,and.\dLth Title I requirements. . IsTiile instituting imprcved ^rocedures^jni^^ 
result in the actual dollar equalization of schools for both fonrailas (or \^^.ll 
at least highlight the difficulties inherent in conplying xvith both) , it is 
doubtful that moving present resources frc?n place to place ^dJLl in itself effect 
ciicr es in educational outcanes." 
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' APPENDIX,! 

f 

INFORMATION TO BE INCLUDn) W COMPLIANCE REPORT TO THE COURT 

UNDER 1971 HOBSON DECREE 



I. A. By October 1, 1971, per pupil expenditures for all 
teachers salaries and benefits from the regular D, C. 
budget in any elementary school shall not deviate more 
than plus and minus five perce.a^L^oi^i the ineaT\ of 1all^ 

_ e^lepeRttnTT^chooIs^. • ^ 



B. ' Schools, may deviate icore than five percent only 
with adequate justification presented to the court. 
Such justifications shall include: 

1. Provision for compensatory education for edu- 
cationally deprived children. 

2. Special education ser-zices for the physically 
or mentally handicapped or other "exceptional" 

. children. 

3. Deviation that is accounted for solely, on the 
basis of economies ancK disectS^mies of scale. 

C. Computation of expenditures per school will be based 
on classroom teachers and special subject teachers and 
total average daily membership. ^ 

II. A. The school shall present to the court and the plainr 
tiffs in October and June of every year a report indicat- 
ing the administration's coinpliaucfe with the court order. 
The report shall include at "least tl«e following informa- 
tion for every schoox: 

< ' - ♦ 

a. naPiCj 

b. census duta on neighborhood, 

c. averaj;e o iiiy incnbrrship, . \ 

d. mincer and perct»nia,*o of children by race, 

e. percent of capacity of buildinj\ being ^ 

f. tofial n i:r4>er of te'ichers, 

g. pupil/tcach«^r ratio. ^ 

h. total o^iOratin^* cxp*-nditurcs Jron the. 
rcruiar iiu<lf:'^t* 
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/ 



total ;e:5s;pchcl?LLures for all teachers* 
salaries and benefits, from regular 
Jjudget, ^ . ,^ 

per pupil expenditures* for teachers* 
salaries and benefits from regular 
budget, 

total exp>enditures from impact aid, 
total expenditures from Title. I, 

^l5er pupil expenditures from Title' I , 

• cotal .expenditures from UPO, 
per pupil expenditure from UPO, 
total expenditures £rom all sources, and 
per pupil expenditure from all sources. 
\ 



\ 



B. The report will include the mean for all schools 
or teachers salaries and benefits f?:om regular, budget 
funds and the five percent upper and lower aollar 
bounds from that mean. 

C. Any changes in computing data from year to year 
,^ will be prominently disclosed. ^ 

III. * Arid finally "At some future time, the Board 

and the school administration may adopt specific 
» .^^measurable and educationally justifiable plans ; 
1^-Vhich are consistent with the present order. At 
'•^such time, upon a prima facie showing that the 
plans' are reasonably designe'd in substantial 
part to overcome the effect of past discriminaCion 
on the basis of socio-economic and racial^^status, 
5 the court may modify the present order." — 
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APPENDIX II 



• . ' The la ta . • - J 
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\ • . . . , 

Judg^Wright's 1971 decree focused oii classroom and \ 
^special subjVt -teachers paid frcsn regular budget funds . . \ 
The regular bui^get constitutes approxirately 75-80 percer 
• of the totalj. sch^l budget. The other 20-25 percent^of tl^e ■ j" ' 

school budget is derived from Impact Aid funds (2-5 perx:ent) ' I 
and categorical Federal grants — monies targeted for par- 
ticular groups to m9(^t specific needs (e.g., ESEA 'Title I, 

' » 

NDEA, Agripulture Lunch Aid grants )\ 

- '\ . ' 

mta on expenditures for this study were collected f ran 

the following sources: the November 1973 compliance report 

subnitted to the courts by the school system; the individual 

' school memberships lists suhmitted by school principals for 
March 1971 and January 197ff; the payrolls for Marxih 1971 > 
and .October 1973, and the March 1974 conparability report 
submitted to the USOE. ' '"^ 
' The study used the terminology for professional staff 

•^used by the District of Columbia: 

(1) i^jaministrative -r- principals, assistant principals^. 

community coo^inators, 

(2) Classroom teachers ~ kinder^cjn-en thix^ugh grade six. 

(3) Special subnect teachers — art, foreign languages, 

langqage arts, sdiencc, music, physical education, ' 
^•Hding and mathonaticc, including reading aj-^d 



(U) Support staff - librarWis, counselors, so9ial workers, 

sight and hearing therapists, psychologists, si>eech 

teachers. ^( Social workers, psychologists and sight and^ 

/ hearing therapists constituted such a small .perce'ntage 
>, ' " . . * 

, , of the support staff assigned to schools that for the 

purposes of this study they were omitted, fran bur data 

r 
\ 

tabulations . ) ' " - . 

(5) Special Education staff. ' , ^ 
One of the najor limitations of the data is that they wer^ collected 
at individual points in time .and to not represent a picture of the actual 
resource^'^that went into a /school over the cQuiPse of a year. Thus, a 
vacancy that shows up in our Iferch 1971 or January 197'i data may be 
filled at another time, or a filled ^ position may become Vacant. The 
school ^<5tem reports "projected e^qpenditu^es" to^-th§ Court. It doe,s 
not/c5ollect actual (Expenditures on a school-by-school basis.'^ 

^ Tne'e? elementary schools (57 percent of the totaf) that,_based on 
reports to the ^ourt or the 1971 summer' data, appeared to be at the 
extremes of the District's spending scale for 1970-1971, wi^r^' rai"iked 
accorxling to their per pupil exTXinditifrcs for the salari^es of all 
teachers included in CGualir>ation. Thic 20 higvost and the 20 Iwcnt 
i:;pending of thcco schcols vjex\e ^^electcd for our case study. After 
(jollcctrLr^g all the data for the W scl ' d]s, a n^jinix^r of j/£Ob3 cm^^ ivo3 v- 

Tnese schooDs (k^r^ eliminated and that f^roup ix-luced to 18 schoo3^«. 



APPD>fDIX II . 
• CHART A 



. COMP.\RISON OF 3^71 HOBSON^ DEGREE COMPLIAKCC AND TITLE I 
GUIDELINES C0MP.\R,\£ILITY FOIlMUU\tlONS 



\^\at Fund 
^Source? 



Wiat Staff? 



1971 Hobson Decree 



Title I Comparability 



Ifliat Pay? 



IvTiat Mean? . 

Ifliat Criteria 
for Compliance? 



Regular 



^' Classroom ^teachers 
Special subject 
teachers 



Base salary 
Lon^gevUty payrnents 
benefits 

District-wide 



+5% mean j$er "tJupil 
salaxy e;cpendxture 
(including lon- 
gevity) 




Rej^ular budget.^' . - 
ImpS^it A3.d ^* 

Classroom teachers 
Special subject teachers 
Librarians 
Psychologists 
Soc:.al Workers ' 
Guidance Counseloys 
Educational Aides 
Speech Teachers « ' 
Principals 

Assistant rrincipals 
Community Coordinators^ 

Base salary 
Non-Tit;Le I Schools ^ 



Title I schools must be ^ C^-^ 

— at least 95% of moan per, pupil 
■ salary expt-nditure (excluding 
longevity) . ^ . ' 

— at least 95Z of mean pupil/staff 
ratio « 

95% of rr-aa of instructional 
TiuiteriaXG cpr>t3 (if nccostiary) 



/ 




APPSnIQIX II 
' CliART B 
T-ROFESS'ION^AL STAFF BASED IN SCHOOLS 



Included in our Data 



IJot included in our Data^' 



Covered by Wright 
Decree ^ 



Classroom Tearchers** 

- K-6 

Special Subject 
Teachers 

- Art 

- Fore5-gn 

Language 

- Language Arts 

- Music 

- Physical. 

Education 

- Scionce 

- Reading 

- Hath 



No»t Covered by 
Decree 



Support Staff, 

- Librarians 

- Counselors 

- Speech Teachers 



Special Education, 

- MIND ' 

- School-Based • 

- Extended Learning 

- Crisis-Resource 

- Social Adjustment 



'/ 

Not Cov^ired by 
^ecree 

• / 



Support Staff 

- Psychologists 
-.Social Workers 

- Sight and Hearing 

Therapists 

Special Education 
(discrete classes) 

- Mentally- Retarded 
Learning Disabled 

Adininis £ra tive 

- Principals 

- Assistant 

Principals 

- Copoinunity . 

Coordinators 



* Except those supported by Federal funds. 

In 1974-75 the District include^ preschool teachers 
and teacher aides in their coupliance report, 'i'hey;^ 
were not intiluded in our 1973-1974 data. 
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Tabic 1 . 
SELECTED ClL\Ri\CTERIs'TICS OF^LOW SPENDING SCHOOL^ 

■ . i. 



School ". Enrollment--'' Reading Groui>^'' l^^^^i^n Family ^ 



ANACOSTIA , 
" Regular 

Davis 

Kcailworch 
Katcham 
Kimball * 
Nallc . ' 
Orr 
Simon 
Smothers 

TOTAL . . 

MEAH 

ANACOSTIA 
Project 

Congress Ilgts. 
Draper 
McGogney 
Savoy 

,^ TOTAL 

MEAIJ 

CENTER CITY 
' Model 

Bowen 
Tubman 

.TOTAL 

MEAN ■ 



■ »*. 
.■1062 1.' 

' 998' 

9/1 1 
■ 385 
1079 

596 

6807 
851 



973 
1027 
■ 851 
104i 

38 9A ■ 

97/1 



819 
893 

1712 

856 



3 
5 

2 

i 2 4 

'3 
■ 3 
1 

23 
;2.9 



2 
3 
A 

3 

12 
3 



3 
5 

8 

/. 



Tncon-.e" 



- — ^/7 7= 
BlaclS*^' 



10861 
6875 
91/. 8 
7564 
8675 
•9450 
,8686 
8i86 

69445 

8681 



8102^ 
7010 
8'037' 
8022" 

31171 

7793 



8077 
6072 

UU9 

' 7075 



100.0 
99.7 
97.5 
98.3 

100.0 
■'93.7 
98.9 
99:9 



98.5 - 



94.7 
99v4 
99.4 
99.8 



98.3 



84.6 
97.8 



91.2 



—''March .1971 muabershi'i. 



2/ - - 

— Lewin Qui.ntijG Ratin-s; 1 iri hi^^host, 5 lowest. 



ERIC 



i/ 



October 22j 1970 ncr.hcirshi?. (.March pf;rccrtL<if/'S vct'? not nvaiJabJc.) 
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appen'di^- it . . 

Table 1 ^ , , ' 

SELECTED/ CILAJLCCTHRISTICS Or LOW SPEITOING SCHOOLS 
/ (continued) . 



School 



Enro>lt!en 



i/ 



2/ 



Reading Group- 



Median Fainily 
Income — 



CENTER CITY 
Regular 

Bnery 
Lenox 
Noyes 
^ Rudolph 
Slowe 

"'.-.'alker Jones 



tOTAL 

20 SCliOOLS 
TOTAL 

20 SCHOOLS 
MEA» 

IffiAN'^iLL D.C. 
ELLMLMTARY 
ySCHOOLS 



926 
296 
650 
9A8 
802 
639 

4261 

710 

1667/) 

834 

650 



3 
4« 

2 

■ 2 

■ 3 
3 

" 17 
2.8. 

60 
3 

2: 5" 



8466 
9029 
9850 
10067 
10301 
5734 

53447 

890"8 

168212 
8411 

' 9583" 



% Blacfc 



4/ 



96.6 
- 98 A' 
100.0 
99.4 
98.6 
■ 97.0 



■ 98.5 
1954.5 



97.7 



92.6 



— ^ March X9'71 membership. ^ * 

2/ 

— NlJewia QuincilQ Racings;. T is highest, 5 lowest: ^. 
1/ 3 970 census data. ' • 

October 22, 197*6 neDberfihip,* • (March perQcntages were not available.) 
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APPEIDK II 



SELECTED CiUiLVCTERISTICS 0^ HIGH SPENDING SCHOOLS 
* 1971 



School 



ANACOSTIA 
Regular 



Reading Group^'' ''e^i-i" Family 
.:— Incorna — 



Income 



//. Black-'' 



Nichols Ave. 
River Terrace 

TOTAL 

■ CENTER CITY - 
Model 

jCleveland 
tCarrison 
Grirake 
Harrison 

total'* 

CENTER cm- 
Rer,ular _ 

Bowen 

Ednond's 

Giddinss 

JPeUworth 

Stevens 

TOT/\L ■ 



244 
AOS 



1690 
333 



— Ihrch 1071 nenb'->r?hip. 
2/ 

— I.e'..'in QuirLil^e ^cnf-inf.j 
3/ 

1970 rr-anKus cfSta. 



1- 
2 

3 

1.5 



5 
' 5 
5 

/».8 



' 5 
* 2 
5 
2 
2 

16 

3.2 



' 8022 
10772 

h 18-7 9/r 




12908 
10911 

10363 
13139 

- 4. 

10829' 



100.0 
99.4 



99.7 



IQO.O 
98v^- 

.100.0 
99.2 . 



99. /; 



♦ 99.0 
' 96.7 
l'00..0 
100.0 
7/t.5 

9A.0 



1 is hir.hfsr, 5 lownst 



0 



October 22:, 1970 rcr.beri^hi ?. (lllrch pt rceutai.C'v w^rtt^ilot: avail a^^lc .) 



, Tabic 2 

SELECTED -CH.MlrXCTERrSTICS 0? HIGH STIiNDlNG SCHOOLS 
(Continued* 



School 



Enrollnenti'^ ' Reading Grovi'i)-^; Median iai^^ly ' • % Black- 

Inconci ~ 



WEST OF THE PxlRK 
Roiiular 

.yillraorc 

Hardy 

Hyde 

Jjinney 
■Sey 

Mu'rch 
•Stodderc 

TOTAL ■ , 
-' • MEAI'I 

18 SCHOOLS 
18 SCHOOLS 

*MEAI^ ALL D.C. 
ELEMEHTARY 
SCHOOLS . 



125 
157 
■ 108 
371 
155 
571 
1A9 

1636 

_5727 
318 



650 



v ■ 



1/ 



1 

■ 1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8 

1.1 



46 



2.6 



2.5 



17352 
22207 
.2W55 
17A.A3 
'26539' 
17/j69 
170A9 

1395U 

19931 



237208 
13178 



; / 
' / 



■ //' 

9583 / 



-Ti- 



I 

2/ * 
— Lewia Quiucila P^-injs ; 1 i*? hi'ghest:, '5 lowest. 

•2./ 1970 c>:nsus d^iua. * " / 



5A.1 
52.7 
59.8- 
25.1 
30.0: 
10. '8 
6.3 



3/».l 

it 

1305.8 
72.5 

92.6 



OctobciC 22, 19^ r.i^bax'shtp. (M.irch pcrccnt^TC-t's ware not availablcv) 
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, APPENDIX II 
TABLE 3 
F^R PUPIL EXPO®nURES 
1971 



E qualization Staff ■ ■ 

Special Federally 
Classroom Special Subject Support Education Funded 

Teachers Teachers . Total Staff Staff ' Staff Total 



Low '■ 
(16674) 



$398" 



$62 



$460 $35 



$ 7- $14 



$516 



■■•"High 
(5727 ) 



$54Q 



$147 



$587- $67 



$ 21 



$21 



$796 



Percent 
Difference 



49% 



91% 



200% 



54% 



Source: ,Canpiled from Karch 1971 official school membei'^.ship listc and 
official >tirch 1971 payroll. "^^ ' . 
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APPEMDIX II 
Tcible 9 



P£R PUPIL. KXPENDITURES 
19-71 ■ 





Equalization 
■ Staff ■■ 


Staff 


OpUuXciX ^ 

Educatioa 
Staff 


Federally 
Funded 


Total 


Low- 












(16674) 

. • 1 


$460 


$35 


■? 7; . 


$14 


$516 • 


^ High ' 






/■ " 

/ 

/ 






V(5727) 


$687 


$67 


$21 


$21 ' : 


$796 ■ 


Percent 












. /bifference 

/ 

\ / 


912 


j 


50;^" 


54% 


Source: 


Conii^iled f rom Miarch 1971 official schodl membership lists and 
off'icial March 1971 payroll* ^ ' ' 


• 




> 

/ 
/ 


■ PER PUPli EXPENDITURES 
' 'l97A . , 








Equalizatioa 


Tsappdrt \ 
St;aff 


i Special 
iEducatioa 


F.ederal 
Funds 


Total 


Low 












(14610) 


$S19 . 




/■ - 


$26 


$710 


: G^551)^ 


i 

$639 . 


$71 


f\ $39 

1 \/ 


$45 


$794 


Pcrconc 






! / 






Difference 3% \^ 


- 397» 


i 


737, 


I?: 

4 

t 



Source: Cor^pilcd u on J-ii'.>'.2iy J V?'! o'.'ici^]. ::.(-•'... oT i rib.-r h-;:. Mt.'.L 0."C« ■ < 
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' A CRITIQUE OF 
"A QUEST FOR JEQUAL. EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
IN A MJOR URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICT: 
THE CASE OF WASHINGTON, D.C." 1/ 



To. date tfie Public School System of the District of Columbia has 
not conducted, a formal, systematic study of the impact on D.C. public 
education of a 1971 court decree ordering the equalization of expendi- 
ture in elementary schools of the Districts Therefore, the D.C. 
school administration x^elcomed research into the effects of equalizing 
per pupil expenditures by the Syracuse University Research Corporation, 
the D.C. Citizens For Better 'Education, and the Educational Testing 
Service Education Policy Research. Institute. 

In anticipation of a scholarly, dispassionate report on the Imple- 
mentation of the Wrir*ht Decree and its impact on the school system, the 
D.C. school administration cooperated fully with the researchers, 
granting full access to ^school records, public documents, historical 
files,* and to school personnel. 

However, the final report issued in June 1975 by the Educational 

Policy Research Institute — ETS, A Quest for Equal Educational Opportunity 

2/ 

m a tJajor Urban School District; The Case*of Washington, 3.C., fails. 



'I 



If This critique has been coordinated and developed by Joyce Leader, Office 
of "^ianning, Research, and Evaluation, Public Schools of the District' of 
Columbia. 

2/ Baratz, Joan C, A Quest for Equal Educational Opportunity in a Major 

Urban School District- The Case of Washinj:>ton, D.C. Syracuse University 
Research Corporation, 1975. Referred to in this critique as: the equali- 
sation case study, the case study report, or cited as ECS with appropri- 
ate paf!;e references. 
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to i^resent constructive, scholarly analysis of the inpact of the equali- ' 
zation order. Most of the procedural recommendations made in Chapter VI 
are already beini^ done by the school sysjtera. Tnose that are net in 
effect are either irrelevant to the court order or x^ould require an 
infusion of resources unavailable given current budj^etary constraints. 
The comparison in Chapter^V of the allocation of resources prior to 
the Toui^t Decree in 1971 which the allocation three years later in 
X974 bogs rlc^Ti in a discussion of tlie "disparities" bet^^een resource 
allocntion reported to the court in December 1973 and resources actually 
in the schools in January 1974^ with no discussion of the variables that 
nal^je^this so, such as teacher and student nobility. The discussion of 
alternatives in Chapter VI bogs dotm V7ith a discussion of whether the 
school system can be expected to coinply with both the equalization decree 
(that bases expenditure computations on teachers salaries, including; 
benefits) and the U.S. Office of Education Title I Guidelines (that base 
expenditure conputations on teachers salaries, excluding lon?,evity and 
benefits, and pupil/teacher ratios)- The reportJls^ conclusion that it is 
possible* for the school systen* to conply with both formulas is based on 
hypothetical models so far from sound educational practice and school ^ 
?3v?ten policy as to be' unrealistic. This tan«>ential"section fails to 
refuto th^ school system's contention that 'allocation of resources to 
SAz'r:y 'ot'i forniil.^s is noot. - - ' ' 

i ';inL c It t\.:tuil interpretive errors that derive from subtle 
tri of i. n;;ua:2 and statistics, from the U':,e of erroneous and incomplete 
in?'/.-..ati< n, fr?** inc rr.isGlou oT rr:lcvant. information, and from the biasod 
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selection of source .materials would require a critique equal *in length 
to .the case study. Therefore, this critique v;ill highlight particular 
problonis wi-Vx the report and offer information to clarify some of the 
riisleading interpretations* 
Societal Confcext 

Limited and misused source mt6riai-HEor--informati^n-on--the--hi-stor- — 
ical situation of Black- people in the District of Columbia results in ' 
an analysis that ''blame the victim*' for the injustices of the pnst and 
the inequities of the present. ' • 

In discussing the Washington, D.C. setting for equalization in 
Chapter II, the case study conveys an impression that Black administira-- 
tors in division II of the school system--the segregated Black division — 
had independent control over policy-making and fiscal matters, diverted 
financial resources to the ''most promisinis" students, and rejected 
''integration* to protect black elitism. To support its contention that 

... the black (sic) school division adopted a policy of devoting a 
large percentage of its meagre resources to those schools it considered 
were serving the most promising students'* (ECS, p»16), the report cites 
an article about Dunbar High School, an all-Black schpol until 1955 re- 
nowned for its impressive list of well-knotm graduates. However, the 
article, A Case of Black Excellence^' by Thpmas .Sowell ( Public interest 
Sprin:> 1974), presents information that in fact refutes the clai^ns of 
the case study. The source cites evidence to sho.w that a majority of 
Dunbar students, who ^elected themselves for this non -neighborhood school 
wero not children of niddle-class professionals, were not light skinned 
VAfidi?,, and were not above average intelicdtually. Nor did the .school 
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have an undue share of the educational resources. Writes Sowell: 
'Dunbar was of a segregated school system, Tadministered by whites at 
^the'ton and perennially starved for funds." l(Sowell, p. 9). 

''^The case-study also claims that his.torically "... black middle 
•class, teachers preferred the "rewards" that cane from teaching, in 
schools serving pupils who were more Easily motivated to learn" (ECS, 
D. 17). 'To support this contention, reference is made to a 1971 Rand 
Corporation teacher mobility study in San Diego, a setting totally 
irrelevant to the historical situation in the District ,and unsupportiye 
of such a claim. 

F ducational Consideration s - ^ ' 

The court s 1971 equalization decree permitted the school system 
to seek—with '^adequate justification —exemption from equalization cal- 
culations for schools ,.in two categories: 

1. Schools which provided "compensatory 
education, for educationally deprived 
pupils..." (327 f: Supp. at 864) i 

2. Schools whose per pupil expenditure 

- varied from the city-wide mean by more 
than + or - 5% where ''that variance... 
is accounted for solely on the basis 
of economics or diseconomies of scale..." 
(327 F. Supp. at 864) 

Chapter IV of the case study reports charges that the !).C. School 

Board disregarded these options and failed to incorporate considerations 

of educational need in its implementation policy: "The options referred 

to ,in the court order,... were not considered* ... The Board did not 

c|iose to deal V7ith any such questions regarding educational needs" 

X%CS, D. 65-66). 
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Infoirmatzio'n available to the researchers, but not present in their 
case study, clearly shows, however, that the Board considered both exemp- 
tion options in developing its equalization plan and incorporated eduea- 
tibnal considerations. The first compliance report, submitted by the 
D.C. School Board to the court October 1, 1971, explains the Bdard^s 
reasons for seeking no exemptions from equalization for any D.C^ school 
at that tim^, . ; ^ - 

Two reasons were offered for seeking no co^ipensatory education 
exemptions. The terms of the 1967 court decision, bindJLnp, on the D.C. * 
Public Schools, justified compensatory education '"to overcome the detri- 
ment of segregation'* (269 F. Supp. at 515). The Board decided th^U, be- 
cause 95 percent of the jpupils in the D.C. schools in 1971 were Blachj 
"almost all schools no:/ would be deserving (of compensatory education) — 
a circumstance which on the one hand precludes ''compensatory"* attention 

as commonly ucdarstood, or on the other, forces the development of more 

• 1/ ' 

snecific criteria to isolate schools with the greatest needs.'' ~ The 

Board also noted in its' 1971 compliance report, that Federal fuyds, al- 

located accordinr; to need criteria and not subject to equalisation un»ler 

the .1971 court decree, arc used for , contemporary programs 6asc;^ on the , 

2/ 

needs of children. ^ — . . ^ 

On the que' >*. Ion o? economies of scale — an arp,umont us'^d by the 
D.C. school to axplain the hijfa per pupil expenditure of ' small 

schools v\\cin ' ;.)r"d. to itvit of larj^e schools — the P>oard noted in 



i/ Co7nl5,nucc ^Viport, September 28, 1971, Tublxc S^chools of tlio District 
of; Colv'rliii, nas^irv\tony D.C., 1971,. p. 3^. - |. 

2/ ' iM K I y\ 
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^the 1971 Compliance Report; "As the Court notes, the amount of varia- 
tion in teacher costs per pupil explained by economies of scale is 
uhknoxwi and the School iBoard has chosen to seek at this time no exemp- 
tions on grpunds of economies of scale." — ^ ' ' ■ - . 

Neither of these decisions was considered absolute or finals But 
t^irae was a crucial factor in planning the initial implementation. There 
were just four months betx;een the May 25, 1971, decree ai^d the. October X, 
reporting deadline. The court order permits the ^school system to develop 
approaches to equalization other than the one specified in the 1971 orders 
and currently alternatives are under consideration that would utilize 
specific criteria to isolate schools vrith the greatest needs in order to 
go beyond' the dollar-f or-dollar equalization currently in effect. 

Du^inc; the initial period of policy development, however, priority 

focused on minimizing disruption to the educational proj>ram, the students, 

and the teachers who woul3 return to school in September. In accordance 

with this policy priority, the 1971-1972 school year equalization plan - 

^exempted from transfer: . . • 

J 1. Teachers in schools where per pupil 
* expenditure was already within + or 

- 3% of the city^wide mean (cpntrary 
to a statement in the ^case study re- 
port, p. 72). 

2. Teachers trained with their principals 
as rendinjp; or mathemtic mobilization 
team leaders in accordance >with the* 
ci'ty-v/i'le Academic Achievement Project. 



1/ 1971 Conpli ancc •'.c:-CTt, p. 38. 
2/ Tr>id. D.3. 
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Special subject teachers, though not exempt, were reassigned manually 
by subject department *heads; ''because assignment of special subject 
teachers requires^ complex educational judgments in the subject areas/' 
Assignments in these categories were frozen before the cpmputer simu- 
lated alternative" assignment possibilities fo^ the other elementary 

classroom teachers. '\ " ' 

From among the classroom teachers not frozen intrf their positions, 
a list of reassignments •\^as generated by a computer programmed to 
consider: the staff experience .mix at each school, pupil teacher ratios'^ 
at each school, the percent of the staff tfiat was B;tack and male .at 
each school, the distribtition of teachers at eacft level (K, 1-3, ^A-e) 
in proportion to the number of students .at each level, and the dis- 
ruption to teachers that might affeqt, their perfoT^ance.- For the ' 
opening of school in September 1971, the first year of equalization, * ^ 
fewer than 300' elementary classroom teachers, about ^10 percent, were ' ^ 
reassigned. — 

y 

It is curious. that the case study report fails to present information 
from the 1971 Compliance Report to document its Chapter iv' discussion of 
equalization policy development. In fact,, the l^?! C ompliance Report to 
the court is cited just once (ECS, p. 69), a reference to a table showing 
the distribution of special subject teachers before and after adjustments 
were made for equalization. Reports submitted to tlie court in subsequent 
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years are not cited at all. WhUe tke chapter does include nine 

ref erence$ to School Board meetings held during the summer of 1971 in 

discussing the management of implementation, heavy reliance is placed on 

the use of secondary sources: newspapers. Nine ^statements in the chapter 

<* 

are document with reference to Washington Post articles, and editorials; 

. i - * ' ' . 

three, to the Washington Star ; and one. to the Mashington Daily News . 

^This reliance on secondary source material in lieu of primary source 

material raises serious questions about the scholarship of the report, 

the accuracy of its information base, and the objectivity ^of its analysis. 

Equalization Implementation Procedures ' 

Nowhere in the equalization case study, are the on-going ^administrativ.e 
procedures for ^mpleiufeuLin^ equalization in the District schools explained* 
--The recommendations offered in Chapter VI (ECS, p, 177-180) for assuring 
future compliance would have the reader believe that provisions for 
accountability or continuous up-dating of information are currently non- 
existent; ' " . 

To the contrary, most of the recoi^piendation? -offered are already 
integral paTts of the equalization implementation process. Although the 
court requires schools to be equalized as of December 1 of each school 
year, implementation is viewed as a continuous process. Th6, main on- 
going task of the equalization office, staffed by one person, is to 
maintain accurate up-fo-date information on the assignment of * the more than 
3,000,, elementary teachers and aides; the salaries and benefits 
assigned to these teachers and aides, and the enrollment in each ot Lhe 
elementary schools. Jhis data is collecttid, correcuSd, and" verified 
durinii^ each spring and fall prior to the' ruallocation of resources to 
brliv^ each .^""I^onl inl:o cnmpLiance with tha court order ♦ 



The case study suggests in several recommendations (ECS, p. 179) that 
the school system should develop the capacity t6 generate compliance 
reports monthly to determine which 'Schools are in^<or out of compliance 
at any given point in time, with the rational • that this will "make the 

V , December compliance less disruptive" (ECS, p. 179)t Tte school system 

\ " • - \ . I 

totally rejects this suggestion if it is int^ilided to imply that resources 

\ . . • 1 ' I ^ , • 

should be shifted into or out of a school, every time the school slip's 
outside the legal per pupil expenditure corridor. This would involve 
continual shifting of staff and would prove totally disruptive to the 
educational process. If on the other hand, it is intended to imply that 



the school system should monitor compliance with tlje court order, the 

1 ! ■* / 

school system would agree. However, currently ther,e'is no monitoring^ 

1 " * ^ 

system distinct from the ii^plementation process of ^up-dating and ^' 
verifying computer information files. Funds have never been avai^.able 
for the data collection and on=^ite validation that' would be required 
for monitoring. In fact, since 1971, budget constraints have forced a 
reduction from three to one in the number of staff assigned to the 
EqualiEatioh Office. j 

Analysis of the Impact of Equalization - ^ 

\ - *• ' 

The methodology, used in Chapter V of the case study report to 
analyze the impact of the equalization decree on the distribution of 
"measurable educational inputs" raises serious questions concerning the 
scholarship of the report. ' Problems include sample selection, misuse 

data, and^-ilgrcssion to a tangential issuQ totally outside the 
^pAcifisd research framework. 
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The first part' of the impact anaLysis was to be a comparison, of 
teacher assignment patterns pr^or to* equalization (March I97l) with . \ 
those of three school years later (1973t1974)* 'The methodology was to , 
focus on "extreme cases," that is, schools with per 'pupil ^icpenditures'^ 
farthest from the city-wide mean. But instead of exam,ij[3^g teacher 
'assignment patterns in the **high" and "low" schools for both 1971 and 
1973-1974',^ the^analysis follows schools designated "high" and ."low" on 
the basis of 1971 data only. Use of this sample permits a change analysis 
of discrete cases only and precludes generalization to the school system 

' 4. * 

as a whole. x , 

vihe data^^ however, on change in these Siscrete cases is mistakenly 
treated as group data with implications for. the impact of the equali- 
zatibn. decree on the total school population. This results in 
Statistical findings that — despite their^ apparent significance and 
favorablenegs to the school system — are in fact meaningless. * - , 

For example, a comoarison i$ made (SCS, p. 122) base^l- oh data in 

T ' • 

Tables V-9 and V-rl6 to show that the difference between^fche' mean per 
pupil expenditute of "high" and "low" spending clusters of schools- was , 
reduced from 49% to Z% between 1971 and 1974. This,^ howeyer , is a 
meaningless finding. By 1973-1974, the "high" and "low" groups of 1971 
no longer, clustered at 'the per pupil expenditure extremes. Instead, 
by 1973-1974., each group of sample schools contained pep- pupil expendi- 
ture means that spanned the entire range of allowable means. After three 
years of equalization, the o^ase study's selected sample schools — labeled 
"high" aiild "] ov'' .tccording^ to 1971 data — clustered around the city-wide 
per piipJl expenditure mean instead of at the cxpemliture extremes. No 
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infoijmacion is presented aboutr the schools, that clustered at the extremes 

in 1973-1974. . \' 

! f 

»Thus, the analysis that Set out to compare teacher assignment 

' <>' 

patterns b> focusing on ex^emd cases fails to analyze the extr'eme' cases 
of 1V73-197A aqd jses meaninglesst misleading conceptual labels — "high*!- 
and "low" — for g*-oupings of selected sataple schools. If the researchers 
wish- to depart from the treatment of discrete cases ^in order tb make ' ^ 

* r 

generalizations afcout changes iti the schw»>l system^as'a v?hole, th'en they 
must, reorganize their-data and use compav-^ble subsam'ples. 

.The^ case study analysis is further r^onfused by the use of 

inappropriate data to determine the 1973 l974 status of the Sx=;lected 

" * c 

sample o.f "high"'* and "low schools. The )er pupil expenditure means 

shown in Table V-1] (ECS, p. JL'20-121) are c^lculateii by the researchers^ 

"on the, basis of January 1974 membership and payroll data. However, the 
school system currently bases equajLization and individual school com- 
pliance on membership as- of fhe last Thursday in September and payroll 
as of October 1. The ratibnale for using January data, according to 
the case study report, is that tfhe reallocation of resojirces authotiire'^ 
in the equalizatio^ plan reported to the court in December should be 
accomplished by 'January (ECS', p. 121, footnote). Tliis reasoning ignores 
both -the. dynamics of the data and the letter of tlie law. 

5 1. Per^ pi4pil expenditure is a fluid 

^atistic. Neither of its ^ 
.components — staff membership 
ancP salary; pupil membership — is., 
' " static. 



Equalization, in accordance with 
the 1971 court decrer, is a point-- 
in-tirae adjustment of resources. 

. The school system is not held 
legally liable for maintaining 

. continuous compliance. 




Therefore* the use of January- data to explain the status of selected 
schools in 1973-1974, without even- a mention of their status '^s'' reported 

■ ^ : — • If 

to -the^ court in the 1973 Compliance Report , is grossly misleading and 



e with the 



\ to\ determine whether these sample schools were in scompliar 

*^:putt order (ECS, p. 122). Thife procedure is just not metlVodologicfllly 



t 



J? 



dishonest. S- 

Further, even though the case study report uses Janujry 1974 data 
to -calculate the per pupil expendture of its sel^ted samole schools. 



the' December 1973 city-wide mean per pupil expenditure fixgure is used 



\ 



po 



ssibl»i. If January data is used to calculate per piipil expenditures 



' — as 'in the case study report — then January data, not a DeceM)er 

^ \ 

" ■ « -/ ' ^ \ 

figure based on September- and October data, must b^dsed to calcul^ite a ^ 

comt)arable pd^int-in-time city-wide per pupil expead'iture mean. OnlyXthen 



would there'be a common data base for making legiftimate determinations^ 



of compliance for each school "in the sample. As! the! data has bee^n u^d, 

r.^ ' * . . ' / ' ^ / ' < 

t j all 6ut-of -compliance determinations noted on Table V-11 (ECS, p. 120-121) 

* ' ' ' • ' \ 1 ^ ' / 

are meaningless/ " j ' ; ' . 

After us-ing erroneously j-uxtaposed data to determine whether selected 

sample schools are in compliance, the analysis sinks deeper anto a 

quagmire <pf data confusion. The study then digresses from an analysis 

* . ' • ' * . *!r ~ - 

of the cham-e's' it'i rcsuurce distribution betx-;een 1971 and 1973-1974 to' an 
examiiiatipn of the so called "disparities" batueen the January ]p74 , 



n 

^ • ve^otfcQe allocation cadcylated by the resoi^irchers and the December 1973 
resourctt: .alloocitnn s M Konrted by Che schoo] system to the o )tirt inv 
Doci'.ntl-ir 1973: ''ihilc liv^re is considerable agreement between th<2 two 
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(the November 1973 Compliance Report and the January 1974 membership), 
it is the differences that are at issui concerning compliance with the 
court order" (ECS, p. 122). The lengtljiy digression which follows 
.(ECS, p. 123-152) includes three detailed charts (V-12, V-13 and V-14) 
and has nothlpg to do with an analysis |of changes in resource allpcation 
between 1971 and- 1973-1974". The thrust instead is to build a case ~ 
using phrases such as "the staff allegedly assigned to those schools by 
tTie administration" (ECS, p. 123) ~ for school system mismanagement 
and lack of faith in dealing with the court. ^ I 

The school system, however, denies fhe report's implied/ charge 



of . intentional misdirectioirv of resourdes lack of gooH f^ith in 



r 



* 1 i ' 

implementing the equalization ^lan as ijeported to the courti. It also 

' ] . / ' 

freely admits- f hat resource differenced do exist betweeji, dhe plan 



the per pupil distribution at 



submitted to the court in December and 

any given point in' time following that 'submission. A necjessary time 
lag occurs between the computer anaLysis of up-dated equalization files, 
the reassignment of* resources, and the jassumption of new | assignments by 
teachers. .^This timci lag means that if .a fev/ families rao\|e iti or out 
of a neighborhood (cspeciiiily where scl^ools are small) , ot if a teacher 
resigns, a number of schools could conc.bivebly.Jxe^Dut of cbmpliance with 
the letter of the law by the time new resour cr^s reach the school. 

Despite numerous accciir/tatility checks l^uilt into the equalisation ' 

I. ^ ^ 

process, disparities* cannot be avoided' Differences that oAcur 

I ■ \ • 

follov;ing -the D?rf!nb?.r| 3 daCt for reportiu"? to the court are adjusted 
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the following year. Legally, the school system is not responsible for 

;.tnaintaining continuous cpmplianG^ which would be, in fact accountability 

for the mobility of its teachers arid pupils • 

If any conclusions can be dram from this methodologically faulty 

digression based on erroneously juxtaposed data, they are the following: 

11 The Equalization Plan submitted to 
the court in December based on 
calculations that use September and 
October data, must be viewed as a ^' 
model for the per pupil allocation ' / 

of "measurable educational inputs" 
* during the remainder of the school ' 

^ year. . 

2. Teacher and student mobility seriously 
affect the stability and enduring 
accuracy of per pupil expenditure 
calculations. 

3. Anything other than the current, 
point- in-time equalization reporting 
system would result in continual 

^ ' shifting of teacher resources, a 

situation considered disruptive enough 
when it occurs once a year. 

Equalization and Compliance with Title I Guidelines 



The school system maintains that the 1971 equalization decree and 
,the Office of Education Title I Guidelines are incompatible and cannot * 
both be accomplished within the framexcork of sound educational policy. 
The case study report attempts to demonstrate in Chapter VI the 
compatibility^ of these conflicting formulas, but instead proves that 
the internal logic of the formulas requires educationally unsound 
policy if both .the court and the Office of Education are to be satisfied. 

"The case study alysis bases its conclusions on model situations 
so atypical that they lack heuristic value, '^hc "extreme cases" used 
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in Examples 1, II, and III (ECS^ p. 186-189) are two schools, A and B;, 
each with 500 pupils* But School A has tvjica. as many teachers as 
School, B and School A has all inexperienced teachers, while School B 
has all experienced teachers- The pupilV teacher ratio at School B 
(31.2:1) exceeds the School Board policy limit. Neither has any special 
subject teachers, and both are e'qualized at about 3*8 per cent below 
the city-wide mean of $666.45, the compliance standard in December 1973. 

Examples II and III demonstrate tfie absurdity of such a model. To 
make School B comparable under the Title I formula, which excludes the 
longevity pay of its all-experienced staff, 9.8 support staff must be, 
added to bring the mean as calculated by the Title I guidelines above 
the $513 lower limit and to bring the pupil/staff ratio down to 18/1. 
However, there is no guarantee that this school of 500 students needs' 
a librarian, psychologist, speech teacher^, counselor, etc., the only 
type of staff that could be added without throwing the school out-of- 
compliance with equalization. In addition, no school with fewer than 
600 pupils is entitled, under School Board rules, to an Assistant 
Principal, as is added to School B in Example III. The report gives 
no indication as to the source of these support staff or their salaries. 
Any addition of support staff at one school means the deletion of such 
services at another, a complexity the school system must face that is 
totally absent in the two-school examples used for analysis in \Jne case 
study. Further, although the pupil/staff ratio is lowered at School B, 
the pupil/classrno-- tu icher i stin remains unchangod, i.e. above the 
Board limit. Tl b proposed "solution" to*- m.King the schools both 
"equal" and "compirrib] t^" thus has no cdticaLional rationale, a criteria 
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emphasized as non-negotiable throughout the case study irfeport and 
considered non-negotiable by the school system. 

Example IV, Steps 1, 2, and 3 (ECS, p. M90-192) alters the assumed 
characteristics of Schools A and B ^by mixing the experience levels at 
each school, a situation ^^fiich, as the case study report indicates, is 
"moie representative" of the true situation "since the District has 
attempted to mix izeacher experience levels in tlie schools" (ECS, p\ 193) 
To achieve comparability however , each, school requires 2.8 additional 
support staff. Again, there is no indication of the source of these 
personnel or their funding and no educational rationale for their 
addition is evident. 

Examples V, VI, and VII (ECS, p. 193-195) attempt to show that even 
schools equalized at the extremes, but within the 5 percent corridor 
above and below the city-wida mean, can be made comparable. School A 
with an equalization mean of $616 is assumed to be at the minus 5% 
level. In fact, because the lower limit for equalization was $632.18 
in 1973-1974, the school in the example is not in compliance at all. 
Its mean* of $616 is actually 7.4 percent bclb^r the city-wide mean of 
$665.45. (Throu^,hout the discussion of these examples, it should be 
noted that the case study report fails to clarify exactly what the city- 
wide mean for equalization and its *5 percentl corridor was for the year 
in question). Also, the "s'">lution" asain requires the addition of 
support staff, frr whom thore may b3 no fJ.icati6na\|. ^^tionale and of 
which there is xiv unlimited supply. 
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The case study report claims that "comparability does not give 
Titie I schools the option that Judge Wright alluded to, which, is to 
employ more teachers because one employs inexperienced teachers" r 
(ECS, p. 195). To the contrary, if the examples given in the report 
show anything, they show that the best way to ensure that a Titlfe/l 
school will be both "equal" and "comparable" is to equalize .it with 
the largest number of the lowest paid teachers. This will keep the 
school's salary component high, when "longevity is excluded, keep its 
pupil/staff ratio low, and thus require the minimum of staff reassign- 
ment. This logic suggests restrictions on staff , assignment and local 
school decision-making that defy consideration of educational need 
and sound educational policy. 

The case study report states that "inequity in the distribution of 
funds and services can be masked when individual schools are compared 
-with a group mean" (ECS, p. 195), as in the case in the Titlie I 
comparability formula. In context, this statement is used to support 
the report *^s contention that the comparability formula — which lacks an< 
upper limit — cannot replace the equalization formula in ensuring an 
equitable distribution of resources. However, the implication that a 
closer examination of non-Title I schools and their relationship to the 
non-Title I per pupil expenditure mean could reveal previousfy "masked" 
inequities seems worth persuing. A ranking of all non-Title I schools 
according to their mean per pupil expenditure , where longevity is excluded 
might reveal just where t)ie»high salaried, ^experienced teachers are 
actually teadiin^. Similarly, a ranking according to pupil/staff ratios 
might reveal specific groups of schools .either at the top end or the 



An analysis of the impact of equalization on the school system is 
incomplete without' some consideration being given to the costs involved. 
This is not to suggest that there could be some trade-off between the 
benefit derived l>y pupils from equalized access to educational inputs 
and the costs to the system of reallocating resour.ces. But the cost 
of the current method of equalization should be a factor in evaluating 
it against recommended modifications or alternative procedures • No 
consideration of cost is included in the^case study report* 

Determining the cost is tiot an easy -task,. If* central office and 
field staff time is to be used as a measure of cost , ^time-consuming 
data collection must be" undertaken. The school system. has not, to d'at^, 
kept a record of such costs- for equalization alone; the line-item 
^rather than program b^udget of the school system makes such record-keeping 
a tedious process. Some rough and partial estimates, however, can 

.suggest the magnitude of •such costs*. l^r' 

*** 

To assist the school system in setting-up tha initial implementa- 
tion procedures between the June 'and October, 1971, contracts were, 
awarded totalling $94,753.71. During the first year of implementation, 
several top school officials devoted a considerable portion of their 
tim^. to' implementation 



i^Estimates from the school system's current equali2Jation officer, Betty' 
Holton, who has .worked with equalization since the 1971 decree. , 



Staff • Estimated Time 

July 1971 - October 1971 (4 months) 

Vice-Superintendent 40% 

Exec. Asst. to the Vice-Superintendent* 60% 

'Asst. to the Vice-Superintendent" ' ^ • ^\ 100% 

Asst. to the Vice-Superintendent , iob% 

— ; ^Mrnxn. Asst. to the Vice-Superxntendeut 20% 

' ' Clerk-Typists . 170% 

" November 1971 - June 1972 (Smonths) 

Vice-Superintendent * ^ 10% 

Exec. Asst. to the Vice^Superintendent 20% 4 

Asst. to the Vice-Superinvtendent ^ 70% " 

^Asst^.. to the Vice-Superi;*tendent . 70%' 

Since July 1972 the Equalization Office has been cut back to one person 

who works almost full-time on implementation. Occasionally, just prior 

to the presentation of the equalization plan to the court, additional 

staff have been detailed to assist in that office. , A total coslring of 

equalization according to staff time -estimates would include the time 

spent by personnel in the school syst^'s computer center, the cost of 

supplies, the cost -of computer ^runs, and the cost of t^ime spent by the 

* * • 

Corporatipn Counsel, Board members and all the persons in the schools 
who collected or verified d^ta for computerized information files. 

. If the costs are to be measujred in terms SOdisruption^ to the 
teachers, pupils, and educational program, then another type of data 
collection and investigation needs to be undertaken. None of these 
aspects of the impact of equalization ^n the school sybtem' have been 
touched on in the case study report. 



Benefits of Equalization 

Nqt all of^ the results cE equalization would be classified as 
costcj^ The equalization process has produced some valuable side -effects 



that have contributed*" to reducing the inequities of practices inherited 
from the once segregated, dual school system. Previously informal 
procedures have become formalized; previously vague policies have 
been clarified or defined. For Bxample, although "equal access" was' 
defined hy^ the court in^'terms of the allocation of regular operating 

budget funds, the equalization process has ha^ a positive effect on the 

•* ^ 

reallocation of capital funds as well. The entire construction prpgram. 
was examined and overhauled in an-ef^oft to reduce the overcrowding in 
the under-funded Anacostia region. The equalization ,pfocess also had 
an impact on the procedures .used for determining the allocation' of 
Title I funds prior to the current comparabijLity guidelines. Procedures 
for allocating money for textbooks and supplies, expenditures nb't ^ 
Vegul^ated by the court decree, were revised along per pugil .expenditure 
Lines. The case study report makes no reference 4:0 school system 
operating'^procedures affected positively by the^ equalization decree. 

r 

Fundament-al Questions ^'"^^^ ' . " 

The prospect of other school jurisdictions, adapting Judge Wright *s 
1971 Equ4li2ation Qecree as a model for adjusting resoi^e allocation : 
inequities makes it imperative for some 'fundamental^^ questions to be 
raised on the b^sis of the D,^, experience, The^case^^study^^^ 
howeyer, fails to raise such questions. Instead, the report appr.oaches 
the^'case study analysis with unchallenging acTceptance of the logic of 

- / • ■ . 

the court decree. By doing so, the report implies 'that justi^ce derives 
compliance, ^ 
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Judge Skelly Wright's decision in Hobson v.. Hansen (1971) is one of 

a ffumber of court decisions that attempts to add substance'to the legal 

» 

definition of "equal educational opport^unity . " it contributed the con- 
cept that equal educational dpportunity consists of equal access to 
objectively measurable educational inputs. The court interpreted this 
concept in terms of expenditure per pupil for teachers and reasoned 
that equal opportunity could best be achieved by equalized expenditure. 
The *court-order .remedy to redress the imbalance found in the allocation 

• ** ^ • f 

of,D.C. teachqr resources requii^ed that the mean per pupil ^expenditure 

for each school not vary by more than +5% from the city-wide mean per 

pupil expenditure. The intent of the equalization decree was to 

force a Veallocatiqn of resourced that would distribute ''quality . 

'^teachers" ~ defined as the most expe^nsive teachers according to their 

salary level — more equitably throughout* the schodl system. 

Two ^questions that should be raised, which are not touched on in 

V 

athe^case study report, are: 

^ / 1* Are "quality" teachers best^ identified by^ the 
. ,^ length of their teaching servfce^as indicated * 
by their salary level .(incrudiiig longevity 
increments and benef tts*)"^?" - ~ 

/ ft 
2. Does equal expenditure on^^ pupils mean they 

have equal access to educational opportunity?' /* 
In argVng its case in 1967 and 1971, the D.C. School System ma,in- 
tained that teachers' saj^ary scales are based on experience, not performance 
and that research has not shown experience to have a signifi;-ant' correlation 
with :pe)^forinance as. measured by student achi-evement . In'^both Its 1967 



y Hobson .y> /Hans en, 327 F. Supp.' 864 (1971). 
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and 1971 decisions the court rejected this argument on "ground/that D.C.'s 
teacher recruitment efforts .to^ attract and hold experienced teachers ' • 
by offering them attractively high salaries were a Vtestimonial" to the 
fact Chat experience is a, "real asset for a teacher" (269 F. Supp. at 434). 
. Does th^ evidence of equalization bear this out? Are students in 
schools that received high paid teachers' as a result of equalizat^ion^ 
demonstrating greater mastery of reading and "Ja thematic -skills?. The ' 
case study report does not explore this, ft t^ches on the issue ^ . 
of the impact of equalization, on' academic performance 
;-(ECS, p. 163-164X, but its finding that some ^schools in the "high" 
group and some in the "low" moved up or do™ a"" qyintile at the end 
^f three years of equalization is- meaningless. It does not relate . " 
:that moverfient to the school'^ expenditure levfel'or Its staffing pattern. 
Some form of analysis that relates teacher experience -to student skill - 
mastery over the time period of equalization -would be useful in either . t 
--accepting or rejecting the court's definition of "quality" 'teachers. 
Underlying the 1971 equalization decreets the assumption that 
all students have an equal, chance to be successful in the' academic 
system if equal amofints of money are spent on them. This assumes- that 
children are more similar in their educational needs than they are 
^different. Perhaps what is neede'd-once a school system can demonstrate 
that a pattern, of .discrimination no. longer exists in its resource " 
allocation— is an approach that assumes children are -more different 
than they are alike, that variation in expenditure and educational 
program is more appropriate than is the equalization of expenditure. ^ 
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In developing an alternative to equalization to presen-t to the 

, court, the D.C. Sthool System is moving the direction of a plan based 
on assumptions of aissimilar student need. A ^xnra^ry 1975 paper 
submitted to^ the Board of Education by School Supe-rintendent Barbara A. 
Sizemore, entitled ^'Becoming 'Comparable' and 'Equal': Questions and 

N ' V ' * 

Answers," 5>tated the following philosophical* approach: 



. /- "...'equal' is defined in terms of equity^or the 

^ / . meeting on the educational needs of 'all children 

with justice, fairnjess^^and-ftn'partiality . . . the 
- - needs of chVlSrerTvary,' and. • .since these needs vary 
educational\programs must* vh fry. -Some- educational * 
prograjns cosr more than others. Therefore, 
• providing each student with educational programs 
"^nniat cost equal dollar amounts reducek the extent 
t to "wITich appi:opriate educational programs can 
• be provided £ar al-l children and hence^ erodes t » 

the pursuit o£\ equity. What" is needed, then, is 
an educational \systeth for people, all of whom ^ 
are different, instead of one for people who 
are assumed to Be alike. This will require a . - * 

model in which^ resources are commensurate mth ' * • . 

need .Programs that cost^pproximately fequal 
» dollars cannot meWt greatly vaifying educational 
needs;" (^Sizemore, p, 7, 8) 

Thfe question th^n raised in the paper is whether "the arbitrary plus 

3 ' ' ■ \ ' . : 

or minus 5%. mechanical constraint embedded in the existing (equalization) 

i . . \ . . 

decree" permits a variation of re^burees that is compatible with the 

- . \ • " 

variation of student need. Data t6 support or reject such a proposition 
has not been collected for analysis. - . . 

Conclusion i " ^ " , * . ♦ 

Each time the school syst^ra'gods through the process of impiementing 
the 1971 Equalization Decree,, modifieations are^made- in implementation 

^ 

procedures and in the met'iods that ane used to effect equalizatibn. 

• \ ■■ I 
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Some departures from the initia?. 1971 equalization P^nr-STlcir^s* thi, thangp 
in the data base from projected enrollment 'to actual enrollmenl figures, 
have made implemehta'Jion of the order, more realistic. Others, such as 
the practice of achieving. compli£,nce'with the letter of the law by ' / 
shifting specijrrlt^j^ teachers instead of cfa^sroom teachers va^s 
questions about coqipilLce with the spirit of the lav- ... ^' • 

, A.scho arly case st^Id>v^J.ysis of the impJict of equalization on. ' 
the .Public Schools of the Dist^i^t^^f^umbia couJd,.be a useful dlctment 
for school system .administrators and eduJ^Uqhal planners, both 
in the District and elsewhere. Hox^ever, for the"cegl^i^S^_ 
cra|tique, the document, A Quest for Equal Educational Opportunity .in a 
Maj'or^ Urban School' District f' The Case of Washington. D.C. prepared for 
the National Institute. of Education by the- -Syracuse University Research" 
Corporation, the D.C. Citizens for' Better Education, and the Eia 
Education Policy Resear'ph Institute fails to achieve constructive analysis 
of a controversial _^kpekment of interest to the entire^educational 
community. ■ - \ ^ ' 

* ■ - » ' ' ' 

Postscr ipt, » ' r S ' " ' 

_ The D.C. Citizens fo^ Better Public Educat.ioh prepared a summary >• . 
of jLQMMlJo^Jqual Educltional Opporlun ity in a Maior t]rhnn\y^^.lwO^ ' 
District: - The Case of Washington. D.C. Although the 'structure ant) 
format of the summary b&ar: little resemblence to .the original repoxt, /.'f 
eb,e sub-stance is unchanged.' In a constructive omission, the' sjimmary,. \ 
n.akes no reference to tha fep'ort's discussion , of the Wasffi^gtonT ^),c'. , 
"societal context" nor to the report's digress'ion into tU '^np'atibility - 



.of the equalization decree and the ijitle I comparability guidelines. But 
in all other respects th^e summary includes all the lerrors in methodology/ 
data utilization, data analysis, data interpretation, and data pi^esent^tion 
contained in the o!;iginal reports Therefore, th^ sumthary is subject ta 

'the same criticisms t^hat apply to the total report. 
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